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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age Assurances, dcueann in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 
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At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was oxtemeatieee.. the average return in actual cash being more 
than £86 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE,’ 


Apply for New Double Option Sicennstnniai to the Chief Office, 68 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS c. L. _SAUNDERS, General Manager. 


Glass Manufacturers To her Majesty 
By Royal Warrant the Queen. 


“OSLER'S 


China and Glass Services and Table Decorations, Electroliers, Chandeliers, Gasaliers, Lamps. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS— 
1OO OA EORYD Ss IX i oe 


Messrs. OSLER WILL BE HAPPY TO SEND _PATTERNS OR _ILLUSTRATIONS FREE OF wi 
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"Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


| BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 

















R. M'DOWELL & SONS’ 


| UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
| PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, anp SCOTCH CAKES. 


60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLAGE, EDINBURGH, 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
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THE IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1889.) 


CAPITAL FULLY CALLED UP, #®1,000,000 
(With power to Increase to £4,000,000). 


Directors. 
W. KESWICK, Esq., Chatrman. 
Ss. EZEKIEL, Esq. A. P. H. HOTZ, Esq. EDWARD SASSOON, Esq. 
GEOFFREY GLYN, Esq. DAVID M‘LEAN, Esq. H. D. STEWART, Esq. 
Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. GEORGE DE REUTER, Esq. 
Gankers. London Office. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & Co. 14 AUSTIN FRIARS, E.C. 
Secretary. Chief Office in Persia. 
Mr. GEORGE NEWELL. TEHERAN. 
Chief Manager, Mr. JOSEPH RABINO. | Deputy Manager, Mt. DUKE BAKER. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES Al 
BAGDAD. | ISFAHAN. RESHT. 
BUSHIRE. KIRMANSHAH. SHIRAZ. 
BUSREH. MESHED. TABRIZ. 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 
(Zo be submitted to the Members at the First ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 1744 December 1890.) 

The Directors have now the pleasure to submit a Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, showing the position of the Bank on the 
20th September last, the end of the Persian half-year, and the date adopted for closing accounts. 

The net Profits from the commencement of business in London, in Teheran, and at the respective branche: the above date, after 
paying all charges, deducting interest paid and due, and writing off £4,977, 15s. from the purchase price of the New Oriental Bank Corpora- 
tion’s business in Persia, amount to £67,863, 16s. 5d. 

From this Profit have to be deducted the amount due to the Persian Government under the Concession, £4,071, 16s. 6d., and Income 
Tax £1,543, Os. 7d., leaving £62,248, 19s. 4d. to be dealt with. 

Out of this sum the Directors recommend the payment of a dividend of ten shillings and fourpence per share, free of Income Tax (equal 
to § per cent. perannum on the Capital paid up from dates of payment), which will absorb £51,666, 13s. 4d., leaving £10,582, 6s. to be 
carried forward to next account. 

The Bank received in cash, as part consideration for the sale of its Mining rights, the sum of £150,000. Of this amount the Directors have 
placed £100,000 to the credit of a Reserve Fund, and the balance, £50,000, to the credit of a Special Fund for the equalization of dividends. 

The Accounts have been audited by Messrs. DeLorrre, Dever, Grirrirus & Co., Chartered Accountants. 

14 AUSTIN FrRIARS, LONDON, E.C., W. KESWICK, Chairman. 

December ath, 1890. 

The Dividend will be payable on and after the 23d inst. 


BALANCE SHEET, 20th September 1890. 














{LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ . £ i 
fo Capital, , : ‘ £1,000,000 By Cash in hand and at Bankers, : ‘ ‘ 57,288 2 9 
Less Calls angeid, ; ; ‘ . ; 252 »» Money at call and at short notice, . - . 335,000 0 o 
——_——— 999,748 © o , Investments (Indian Government Rupee Senuslales ., . 60,000 0 o 
,, Cash received in part payment of sale of Mining , Loan to Persian Government, ° . , 40,000 0 0 
Rights, appropriated as under : , New Oriental Bank Corporation, Limited : ~ 
Reserve Fuad, . i £100,000 Purchase of Business, . . £20,000 
Special Fund for the equalicasion of Dividend . $0,000 Value of Stationery and Furniture ts taben 
——=—===— $98,600 © © over, ° . $3. 22 5 Oo 
, Deposits, . ; ; ; . 33,088 9 18 Amount written off to Profit and 
, Bills Payable, an etc., , ‘ : : ; . 438,800 o 8 | Loss Account, ‘ : - 4,977 15 
, Profit and Loss Account, Net Profit, . P p : . 67,863 16 5 = 8,000 
eee 12,000 o 9° 
, Bills Discounted, Loans, and Advances, ; ; : - 1,218,557 9 18 
» Bills Receivable, . : s : ; ; - 60,268 11 6 
, Furniture, Stationery, etc., . . , . 6,313 2 10 
41,789,427 7 © £1,789,427 7 © 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 2oth September 1890. Cr. 
To 6 per cent. on Net Profit due to Persian Government ‘ . £4,071 16 6 By Net Profit as above, . ; ; . £67,863 16 5 
, Income Tax, . m 1543 0 7 
. Proposed Dividend at ‘the rate of ros. 4d. —_ Share, hres of In- 
come Tax (equal to 8 per cent. per annum on the Capital 
paidup), . . ° . ; ° - §1,666 13 4 
Balance carried to New Anca, ‘i ‘ ‘ : . 10,5382 6 o 
—_———— —_—_——— 


We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books, Vouchers, and Securities at the Registered Office, and with the Certified Returns from the Chief Office 


DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Auditors. 
x2 December 1890. Chartered Accountants. 


in Persia and its various Branches, and having found the same to be correct, certify our approval. 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 
PAID UP CAPI TAL (40,000 Shares), . . 48 1, OO 

RESERVE FUND, . ; ‘ 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
Emite Levitra, Esq 

Wittiam Parerson, Esq. 
RoBERT STEWART, Esq. 

JamES WHITTALL, Esq 


», 000 


WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, Esq. 
Sir H. S. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE 
Sir AurreD Dent, K.C.M.G. 
Joun Howarp Gwyruer, Esq. 
Manager—Jounx Howarv GwyTHER 
Sub-Manager—Caces Lewis. 
Secretary—WiLLIAM CHARLES MULLINS 
Bankers in Scotland 
fue NaTionat BANK oF ScorLanp, Limited 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Inspector—THOMAS ForRRES1 
Deli (Sumatra). Foochow 


Bombay 
Manila 


Calcutta Singapore. 

Akyab Kwala Lumpor Shanghai 
Rangoon Batavia. Hankow 
Penang. Sourabaya. Yokohama 


Vhaiping. Hong Kong. 

Ihe Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies an \ 
and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East 

DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year 

Agents in Edinburgh 


Messks. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street 


THE ANCLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, , ; ; 000, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ‘ 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, ; , . , : : 

RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, ann UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, ° ° é ° ° 170,660 
Head Ofice—QUREN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
New South Wales Branch—Pirt STREET, SYDNEY. 
Rovat EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—Liverroo. STREET, HOBART 


1 Branches, buy 


behalf of 


Dbehail 





South Australian Branch 


London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. Asniey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. Bac K WOOD, Esq 


Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest : 
One Year, 5 per Cent 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 
Debentures are issued fora period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 percent 
| } 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons 
Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 
Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank's London Office. 
A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 


District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Ofice— MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, New SoutH WaALEs, and SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
CariTAL, . ; . £2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, 
Paip-up CAPITAL, . £400,000] REsERvE Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WiLLiaM StreEEt, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum, 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 


JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


e £800,000 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


oF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


41 ,OOo0,000 O 


Caritat FuLLy SusscriBED, 
126,008 15 


Capirat Paip Up, . ; ; 
RESERVE FuND In HAND, OVER 
UNCALLED CapiTa_, 


40,000 0 


. 
573,931 5 


cooo$o 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF Von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Day ip M‘Lran (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wyttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C 
. DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
| per cent. for One Year. 
4 “i ~~ Eg or Four Years. 
5 or Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 


For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpinBurGH, January 1890. 
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REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ‘ ‘ 
Directors. 
Gerorce AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Georce Topp Cuigng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrik, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W. B. Dunvop. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


£505,000. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DEBENTURES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PuBLic 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, 66,249 
RESERVE FUND 14,383 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Dukk STREET, EDINBURGH. 





BONUS YEAR 189—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Cras Parp, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFEITURE PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 1890. 

ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 

120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 

12 Waterloo Place, London—ARTHUR Jackson, Manager. 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERGANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 


TOTAL ASSETS, .........—...~—s £10,075,213 ; 





The Funds of the Life Depart ment are not liable for Oblig: tions under the Fire Department, nor are the Funds of the Fire Department liable for obligations under ie 

the Life Department. In this Company, therefore, the Investments for the Life Department are kept entirely separate 4 

from those for the Fire Department, as set Si orth in the Balance-Sheet. : 

President.—-HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. Vice-President.—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 

Right Hon. Lorp NoRTHBOURNE. Right Hon. The EARL oF ABERDEEN, The Hon. Lorp WELLWoop. f 

Right Hon. The Eart or STRATHMORE. Sir MatrHew Wuire Rip ey, Bart., M.P. Right Hon. Lorp Fores. ae 

Right Hon. Lorp WOLVERTON, by 

: 


Chairman of General Court of Directors—Davip Davipson, Esq. 


EDINBURGH BOARD. 


J. F. Wacker Drummonp, Esq. FREDERICK PiTMAN, Esq. | Right Hon. The Eart or Exain. 
Davip B. Waucnope, Esq. CHARLES GAIRDNER, Esq., LL. D. | Sir THomas CLark, Bart. 

Sir JAMES GARDINER Bair p, Bart. Ravcpeu Dunpas, Esq. CHARLES B. LoGan, Esq 
GEORGE AULDJO ‘ AMIESON, Esq. Joun Wuarton Top, Esq. CHARLES C. Maconocuie, Esq. 

Sir James H. Gipson-Craic, Bart. 
Manager—A. Givirs Smitu, F.R.S.E. Secretary—Puirip R. D. MACLAGAN. Actuary—THomas WALLACE. 
Medical Officers —Joun Morr, M.D., F.R.C.P., and J. PLavrair, M.B., F.R.C.P.E. 
Solicitors—J. & F. AnpERson, W.S. Auditor—JamMEs HAcpang, C.A 








LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


All Bonuses now vest on Declaration, while in the event of a claim arising under a The Suicide Clause is abolished 
g 





participating policy even before a Declaration of bonus, the usual intermediate The form of policy has been shortened and simplified so that the true meaning of 
bonus will be paid. the contract may be readily ascertained. 
i during which a lapsed policy may be revived is extended to one year, | Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
he fine pavable on revival is much re a Premiums adjusted to each half-year of age. 
ler Value of a lapsed policy is now ld at the credit of the assured | Minimum Surrender Values fixed 
uring the extended period of ten years; and d iring that period the option is | Policy not forfeited by error in Proposal Papers, unless accompanied by fraud. 
| General freedom of policies from restriction in Residence, Occupation, and Travel 






allowed of taking a paid-u » policy calculated on very favourable terms. 


NINE-TENTHS of the WHOLE PROFITS of the LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH are allocated to 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 
ANNUITY BRANCH—ANNUITIES. Immediate, Contingent, or Deferred, are granted on favourable terms. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT — Property of nearly every description insured at Home and Abroad at the lowest rate of Premium corresponding to the risk. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY SETTLED. i 
PROSPECTUSES MAY BE HAD AT THE CHIEF OFFICES, BRANCHES, OR AGENCIES. : 











CHIEF OFFICES 
EDINBURGH—64 PRINCES STREET. | LONDON—61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


THe COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lrp., FURS! 


HoLLesLtey Bay, SUFFOLK. 








FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public AWARDED GOLD MEDAL. Ze 
Schools, Le eading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. * 
The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, O 4 C O Ms 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep J H N B EF. N T L E Y & ay Bd 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- te 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Works shops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. THE MANUFACTURING FURRIERS, : 


Building Construction, Surveying, and Leveiling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 


Riding, Swimming, etc ; 
Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 27 H AN OVE R STR E ET, E D I N BU RG H. xf 
ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 7 , ; 
J. B. & Co. are now showing all the Latest Styles in the most 


WOOI weed L pres ARY, D yee = : fashionable Furs, viz. :—Seal, Sable, Skunk, Bear, Persian Lamb, ; 
4 and S ) Si, Further, VECEMRER 159 " . . . > ° ° 4 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New ansiulennt, JUNE 1801 Cremar, etc. Fur Muffs and Collarettes, Fur Boas and Trimmings, 

Work for all above \- ow 8 oing on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. Fur-Lined Cloaks, etc. : 


RANKING, Falcon Hall irgh. 
ALCON rw EDINBURGH SPECIALITE SEAL JACKETS. 
’ ° 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Headmaster— 














ee ne rN EXHIBITION. 


D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., —- - 5 
Assisted by _— > . . 
& % WooLRNCH PReownE, 102. 14th NOVEMBER 1890 to 7th JANUARY 1891. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY GALLERIES. 
References — 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington , 
Open daily from 10 to § and 7 to Io. 


The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, ee 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERROROUGH 

General F. NerEAN SmiTH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 

General TweepiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 

Captain BeamisH, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. THE 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 


Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. ‘ DANDIE DINMONT 9 


The Term began September 17. 


GT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR OLD SCOTCH WHISKY, 
. WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. a 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. ScHEme, THE ‘ 
UNIVERSITY. ST. ANDREWS. Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


ADMISSION, Is.; EVENING, 6d. SEASON TICKETS, 2s. 6d. 











‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Cc O a hs E G E H A L = L O N DO N Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 
(BYNG PLACE, GORDON SQUARE, W.C.). a as 
Principal—MISS GROVE. 
Residence for Women Students of University College and the London 


School of Medicine. A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


Three vacancies occur at Christmas, three students having passed . 
the recent M.B, Lond., and thus terminated their course. LEITH AND LONDON, 


Sole Proprietors—- 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

A SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT ' to 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER will be issued on 
Saturday the 20th inst. 
voted to Advertisements ; and to secure spaces orders 


The outside pages will be de- 


should be given as early as possible and not later than 
the 16th inst. 





NOTES 

In the House of Commons on Monday the bill for creat- 
ing a Land Department in Ireland was read a second 
time. Mr. T. Healy made a violent speech against this 
complement to the Purchase Bill, and, of course, was 
particularly afraid that the Land Department would be 
manned by Tories and jobbed in the interests of land- 
lords. But he succeeded in putting very little heart into 
the debate, and Mr. Balfour had an easy task in answer- 
ing such objections as were made. So ended the first 
day of the new Irish party. On Tuesday there was little 
of importance for the House to do, but there was a charac- 
teristic little conversation about the second reading of the 
Private Bill Legislation Bill. Mr. Marjoribanks protested 
that it would be most inconvenient to take it on the first 
day after adjournment, and Dr. Cameron hoped (sincerely 
enough, we make bold to say) that it would not be rushed 
through Parliament. Mr. Smith was wise enough to stick 
to his guns, pointing out that if the bill were not taken 
on that date it would be difficult to find room for it after 
the Tithes and Land Purchase Bills; and so this very 
necessary measure, which might quite well have been 
advanced a stage now, will at all events have a chance on 
the 22d of January. Then the House adjourned: after an 
unprecedentedly industrious and profitable fortnight. 


Events have marched rapidly with the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party since last week. On Friday four delegates 
had an interview with Mr. Gladstone for the purpose of 
extracting from him, if possible, a straight answer to a 
straight question. If Mr. Gladstone would pledge him- 
self to hand over the police and the settlement of the 
land question to an Irish Parliament, Mr. Parnell was to 
retire in a blaze of unselfishness and glory. If, on the 
other hand, the great rhetorician should decline that 
pledge, the responsibility of resting satisfied with a muti- 
lated Home Rule scheme would abide with the recal- 
citrant Nationalists. Mr. Gladstone, however, sent back 
the delegates for amended instructions, they having been 
enjoined to confer with Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. Morley 
as well ; but though the Irish party proceeded to do what 
was desired, Mr. Gladstone presently intimated by letter 
that he would confer with no representative of that body 
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so long as Mr. Parnell was its leader. This announcement 
brought matters to a crisis. Saturday’s meeting in Com- 
mittee Room No. 15 was inconceivably disorderly and 
uproarious ; and finally Mr. Justin M°Carthy marched out 
followed by a majority of those present, who immediately 
formed a new Parliamentary party of their own with Mr. 
M°Carthy for chairman. 

THENcEFoRTH all interest centred in the question : What 
will Mr. Parnell do? Or rather, what success will he 
meet with in taking the one course open to him: namely, 
appealing directly to the Irish people? He left Euston 
amid loud cheers on Tuesday night, and reached Dublin 
next morning. His reception was enthusiastic, while Mr. 
T. Healy owed his life, or at least his clothes, more than 
once to the protection of the Irish Constabulary. In the 
course of Wednesday Mr. Parnell took forcible possession of 
The United Ireland office, which was in turn wrung from his 
grasp by the other faction at midnight, and again recap- 
tured by him next day. In the evening he addressed two 
enormous meetings. He spoke with great vigour and 
bitterness ; complained that Mr. Gladstone—to whom he 
alluded in very complimentary terms—had not explained 
himself sooner ; hinted that there was another side to the 
case of O'Shea v. O'Shea and Parnell ; and drove home his 
strongest point, that his colleagues—barred by their pre- 
vious action from deposing him on grounds of principle 
and morality—had gone in the very teeth of the cardinal 
principle of action, that the Irish party, though it might 
co-operate, could never amalgamate with any English 
party. At Mallow, on Thursday, he was hooted, for 
Mallow is the birthplace of Mr. William O’Brien, and 
rejoices in the memory of that hero’s undistrousering still ; 
but for all that it may be said with truth that Mr. Parnell 
is carrying all before him. 


Once again have the resource, the perseverance, and 
the audacity of the man extorted the admiration even of 
his opponents. Professor Dicey, it is true, has written to 
The Times complaining that the outburst of Puritanism 
with which we were threatened a fortnight ago has been 
succeeded by an outpouring of the cant of cynicism. But 
Mr. Dicey, we think, has mistaken the attitude of those 
who, like ourselves, have never ceased to call attention to 
Mr. Parnell’s remarkable qualities. It is by comparison 
with his rebel subjects that the uncrowned king shines. 
The combination of unscrupulousness with unusual ability 
is to our mind much more admirable than the combination 
of noisy cowardice with intellectual impotence. Nor is it 
the case, as Mr. Dicey says, that on abstract principles 
Mr. M¢Carthy and his followers are right about the leader- 
ship and Mr. Parnell is wrong. That might, indeed, be 
the case had Mr. M¢Carthy and Mr. Healy never paid that 
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unfortunate visit to Dublin. But by proclaiming their una- 
bated confidence in him there they absolutely precluded 
themselves from ever assuming any position now save 
that of the basest expediency. They seem to know this 
well enough themselves to judge from their forcible- 
feeble manifesto. The more, however, we extol Mr. 
Parnell the more sensible are we of the great good 
fortune of Britain in being delivered from so implacable, 
so ingenious, and so unscrupulous an enemy. 





YieLpine to the urgent entreaty of his supporters in 
the Bassetlaw division of Nottinghamshire, Mr. Gladstone 
made two railway speeches, at Retford and Worksop, on 
Thursday afternoon. But his remarks can scarce have 
inspired much hope or imparted much courage. He was 
in the Gamp vein, and was vastly mysterious about ‘a 
certain individual’ and ‘ the other party ’ to the Hawarden 
conference, who has lately caused such uneasiness and 
confusion in the Separatist breast. What Mr. Gladstone 
said came to this: We are determined to go on with Home 
Rule, for why should English, Scots, and Welsh legisla- 
tion be delayed by Ireland? Which is precisely what the 
Unionist party has never ceased to inquire. Grant Home 
Rule, says Mr. Gladstone, and so get rid of Home Rule. But 
not a word yet of what this Home Rule means. He could 
never think, he went on to say in effect, of handing over 
the destinies of Ireland to a man so destitute of moral 
sense as Mr. Parnell. But that is just what he will be 
doing if he carries Home Rule, unless we much mistake 
the tendency of Irish mob-feeling. For Mr. Parnell on 
that very day was again storming the United Ireland office 
at the point of the crow-bar and the battering-ram ; was 
declaring amid thunders of applause that he had won the 
day and meant to win every day ; and was journeying to 
Cork in a sort of triumphal procession, with addresses 
and cheers and speeches from his railway carriage, 
exactly as he had been Mr. Gladstone himself. 





Tue Czar is said to be in an uneasy and irritated state 
of mind towards his foreign critics and advisers. At 
present two matters of domestic concern in his dominion 
are exciting the curiosity and comment of Europe. One 
is the new set of Nihilist trials—those symptoms of 
deep-rooted disease in Russian society. Some of the 
prisoners are persons of good standing and education ; 
and one—of course a woman —is said to be a near relative 
of a director of the Holy Synod. Then there are the 
Jews. The process of persecuting the Children of Israel] 
and ejecting them from their ancient place of refuge in 
the western provinces of Russia goes on apace in spite of 
all remonstrance and appeal. So firmly set is the Emperor 
upon his plans for cleansing his country of nearly all that 
it contains of business faculty that even an indignation 
meeting of London eitizens will hardly stay his hands. 
He asks what business have people ‘interfering in the 
internal affairs of Russia’? Of course when the perse- 
cution is in Bulgaria or Armenia or anywhere outside, 
interference changes its character: from an impertinence 
it becomes a sacred duty. 





In the opening of the Italian Parliament this week, 
King Humbert declared that every international danger 
has disappeared. Perhaps Abyssinian affairs are reckoned 
a home and not an international question now that 
Abyssinia has become a ‘ Protected Empire’ and one first- 
fruit of the colonising ambition of the Italian Peninsula. 
Still, the ‘Emperor Menelik’ is said to be Cissatisfied 
with the treaty with the Italians. He suspects that he 
has been duped and bribed to his own undoing: and he 








has sat him down to pull the treaty to pieces and to 
squeeze money out of his people for the purpose, or pre- 
tended purpose, of repaying the Italian loan by laying 
hands on ‘the merchandise of the country.’ Accounts 
that have reached Paris say that ‘ trade is suspended and 
war imminent.’ 

New Soutn Wates has lost one of the most successful 
and popular Governors ever sent to Australia. The fare- 
well banquet given to Lord Carrington at Sydney afforded 
pleasing testimony both of this and of the way in which 
the Australian Colonies are drawing together as they grow 
in years and in sense. Perhaps the most interesting part 
of the proceedings was the account of the progress, spite 
of strikes and other checks, of the oldest and (it used to 
be thought) the slowest of the group. During the five years 
Lord Carrington held office the population increased by 
200,000, the revenue receipts by nearly two millions, the 
value of sea-borne trade bysix millions,the shipping tonnage 
by over a million tons. New South Wales has now some 
2300 miles of railway yielding a net revenue of a million 
sterling, and not far short of a million and a quarter of 
acres under crop. Since 1885 the sheep stock has increased 
from thirty-seven to fifty millions ; and in eighteen months 
following a long drought the numbers ‘jumped’ eleven 
millions. Yet New South Wales is only one of the seven 
or eight New Britains over-sea. 





As was conjectured, Indian agency frauds and resulting 
hunger on the reservations are found to have been one of 
the irritant causes of the Sioux rising. Rations as well as 
troops have been brought to the front ; and the religious 
and warlike frenzy of the Red-men is cooling down. But 
there is still a black outlook in Indian Territory. The 
Governor of Oklahoma, the new territory cut out of the 
heart of the great Indian reserve, has appealed for Govern- 
ment aid, and for authority to the citizens to organise 
themselves intoa militia for their own protection. Bands 
of Cheyennes, Arrapahoes, and Comanches are said to be 
raiding deserted ranches and lifting stock. A collision 
between these braves and the Oklahoma Militia might be 
the prelude to important events. Many American citizens, 
with less land than they would like, desire nothing better 
than a good ‘Indian scare.’ If the Red-man does not get 
one up, they are ready to do it for him. 





Mr. Stantey, through the channel of Zhe Times, ex- 
presses sorrow at the pain his disclosures have brought 
upon the innocent, and comforts the English nation for the 
slur upon its name by assuring it that such conduct as that 
of which he has accused his late comrades is uncommon. 
Murder, cruelty, and the patronage of cannibalism and 
slave-catching are, it seems, ‘ entirely unusual and excep- 
tional among Englishmen engaged in pioneer work in 
Africa’ ; indeed there have been many English explorers, 
from Mr. Stanley’s ‘revered master David Livingstone 
down to his own comrades of the Advanced Guard who have 
united in quite a singular degree gentleness with valour.’ 
As for himself, while he modestly refrains from laying claim 
to ‘any exceptional fineness of nature, and although he be- 
gan life as ‘a rough, ill-educated, impatient man,’ he has 
been schooled in Africa to regard and to treat the natives 
not as mere brutes but as grown-up children with rights 
that should be respected and feelings that can be 
reached by other means than the kourbash. All which 
nobody can deny, nor has ever thought it worth while to 
affirm till now. The fact is, that it is too soon yet to say 
the ‘final words’ on the Rear-guard story, and that the 
task will not be left to Mr. Stanley. At present he is 
in the position of one who has levelled charges against 
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the dead, which, as he says, have deeply pained the living 
and have stained the honour of Britain, but which have 
still to be made good. He cannot at this stage be at 
once accuser, judge, and chaplain. 





Tue trouble of the week at the London Docks is not 
great, but it is significant: it suggests that one way in 
which the new unions may the more readily become 
powerless is by the operation of jealousy. The Seamen 
and Firemen’s Union, ruled by a restless person named 
Wilson, has struck against the Shaw, Savile, and Albion 
and the New Zealand Shipping Companies (both trading 
to New Zealand), and against the British India Naviga- 
tion Company, because they have ordained that the sea- 
men and firemen whom they engage shall ‘sign’ on board 
ship instead of at the office appointed hitherto. The com 
panies explain that the reason of their move is that the 
union will not let well alone: it pickets the usual ship- 
ping offices, compels all men seeking employment to show 
their union tickets, warns off (with threats) those without 
tickets, and compels those with them but in arrears 
with their subscriptions to ‘pay up’ or ‘be off. The 
union, on the other hand, declares that the move is made 
in the hope of breaking down its power, and that the 
‘firemen’ engaged are of all varieties of inefficiency, so 
that a properly bred and ‘ registered’ unionist would scorn 
to work with them. Meanwhile, it is significant, as we 
have said, that the other riverside unions, like the Dockers’, 
have repudiated the strike not only as being made for a 
trifling reason but also without the consent of the Labour 
Federation. 





Tue unemployed are putting in their usual seasonable 
appearance. On Monday afternoon they held a meeting 
on Tower Hill. A Mr. Kearney, ‘dock labourer’ (the 
name has an Hibernian ring) presided, and said one or 
two things agreeable to the unemployed : as, for instance, 
that the trades’-unions (manifestly he meant the New 
Unionism) had come to perceive that their greatest ene- 
mies are not the employers but ‘the thousands who are 
compelled to turn blacklegs’; they had, therefore, re- 
solved that ‘something’ should be done ‘ for that class’ 

a something that would probably be found to be a revo- 
lution. As for the ‘ official organiser, he declared that he 
was ‘ supported’ by 200,000 unionists, and that a ‘ definite 
line of action had been drawn up.’ They intended to 
‘compel’ the Government to reduce the hours of labour 
in its works and arsenals, and to ‘call on’ the School 
Board to remit the fees of the children of the unemployed 
and to feed such children out of the rates. ‘By my 
troth, Captain, these be very bitter words ! ’ 

JUDGMENT was given last Saturday by Mr. Justice Romer 
in what has become tolerably well known as the Pelican 
Club Case. The Pelican Club had established a regular 
round of boxing contests to the reasonable amusement 
and delight of Her Majesty’s lieges. Some but not all: 
for the residents in Gerrard Street, Soho, found night 
made hideous by the gathering of excited crowds, the 
noise of the summoning cabs, and the direct and vigorous 
language in which the man who missed his fare expressed 
his disappointment. The Pelicans pleaded with some show 
of reason that they would much prefer crowds ‘conspi- 
cuous by their absence’ and cabmen of ‘ gentlemanly 
manners, and that in brief they were not to blame ; but 
his lordship held that men were responsible for the neces- 
sary consequences of their acts, and that as the things 
complained of were necessary consequences the Pelicans 
must submit to an injunction. As it is held that no 
nuisance was caused by what happened inside the club, 
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the result is that the Pelicans are punished exclusively 
for the acts of others. 





Tue first excitement about Dr. Koch and his lymph 
had hardly begun to assuage before what. may turn out 
to be adiscovery of parallel importance was intimated by 
Dr. Russell, of the Edinburgh Infirmary. There have 
been all sorts of exaggerated rumours; but the truth 
seems to be that the Edinburgh pathologist has estab- 
lished the existence ofa hitherto unknown organism, 
apparently a fungus, which (and he puts his case no higher) 
he thinks there is some reason to believe is what in tech- 
nical language is called ‘the characteristic organism’ of 
cancer. He has communicated his views, and before 
long his observations will be confirmed (or the opposite) 
by the investigations of others. Even should they be con- 
firmed, it may be a good while before a cure is found for 
the terrible disease. Eight years have passed since Koch 
discovered the tubercular bacilla. But the long first step 
will have been taken, and in due time the rest will follow. 





SurriciENTLy learned, extremely acute, and unexcep- 
tionally painstaking, Baron Huddleston was also one of 
the best advocates that ever lived. It may be the fact 
that juries sometimes found verdicts in the opposite sense 
to that suggested by his summing-up, but no such instance 
is generally known. It is certain that he deserved his 
reputation of being more sure to get the verdict he thought 
right than any living judge. Perhaps the case that brought 
him most prominently into public notice was the action for 
libel brought against Mr. C. B. Lawson by Richard Belt. It 
is true that the view taken by the learned Baron was sup- 
ported by the present Lord Chancellor, the most effective 
advocate of his time in cases of that character. But on 
the other side were Sir Charles Russell and the present 
Attorney-General, instructed by Mr. George Lewis, to say 
nothing of all the evidence. Yet the Baron carried the 
jury with him, and easily obtained a triumphant verdict for 
the fraudulent and subsequently committed plaintiff whom, 
for some inexplicable reason, he happened to believe. 
And of the six judges upon whom the case came on ap- 
peal four entirely agreed with Baron Huddleston. His 
chief characteristic was courage, and for that reason his 
character was one especially admirable at the present 
time. He frequently endured agonies on the bench from 
the several painful maladies from which he latterly 
suffered. But no one ever knew him slur a fact or hurry 
an argument. As was said of him by one of his colleagues 
on the evening of his death, ‘ He feared nothing and no- 
body.’ <A fine epitaph and well deserved. 


In Dean Church the English Establishment has lost an 
ecclesiastic of singular culture, and English literature a 
writer of insight, authority, and distinction whose work on 

ertain lines is not likely to be superseded. Of Lord 
follemache (who died at eighty-five) it may be noted that 
he was eminent as a practical agriculturist, that he pro- 
vided some two hundred and fifty cottager-tenants with 
three acres and a cow (whence the phrase), and that up to 
1881 he had spent a total of some £280,000 on homesteads 


and farm-buildings. 

















Ir is worth noting that the Grand Masonic Bazaar in the 
Waverley Market, Edinburgh, added over £13,000 to the 
Benevolent Fund of the Order, after deducting all ex- 
penses. Further sales and donations are expected to in- 
crease the amount by at least £5000. So popular was the 
show that on Saturday night after six o'clock the gate- 
money at two shillings a-head produced a total of £180. 
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‘THE FLOWING TIDE. 


S soon as Mr. Parnell’s ‘ deposition” became 

known the Gladstonian pilgrims to place put 
off their confusion, and, beating their empty gourds, 
went about with loud cries of ‘Thank God !—Home 
Rule is saved i But with what long faces! with what 
mournful eyes! They knew perfectly well, these good 
people so rvetly afflicted, that the deposition of Mr. 
Parnell was far from complete ; that his power was 
rather more likely to wax than to wane from its present 
proportions ; and that whether it did or did not the 
difference would be very small to them. Mr. Parnell 
has since appeared in Ireland amidst circumstances 
which the British Gladstonians do not find satis- 
factory to themselves; and he has made an ad- 
dress to the people from which it cannot be inferred 
that he is likely to be beaten by his opponents or 
put out in the cold by his fellow-countrymen. To 
the Gladstonian party it will make no great differ- 
ence whether Mr. Parnell or Mr. Healy presents the 
most sanguineous appearance at the end of the en- 
counter oe has been renewed on Irish soil. All 
depends upon what is commonly called the feeling in 
the English constituencies. It is there that the result 
of the next general electiou will be practically decided; 
and the longer and fiercer the contest between Par- 
nellites and Gladstonian irish, the more of revelation 
leaps to light in the heat of the conflict, the deeper will 
be the feeling in the English constituencies, which is a 
feeling of disgusted enlightenment. The Home Rulers 
of both are ‘exhibiting their cui bono in all its hideous 
deformity.’ Their ‘cause’ is coming out—the common 
cause, which is no ‘union of hearts, but a rebellious 
conspiracy of which hatred is the inspiration, rapine 
(Mr. Gladstone’s word) the means, revenge the hope 
and joy, and the vindictive ambitions of him who was 
once a People’s William the necessary tool. That is 
what is coming out: and whether we look to Healy 
utterances or Parnell expositions, the evidence is * swell- 
ing wisibly.” 

That the Scribes and Pharisees of British Glad- 
stonism see this perfectly—though of course they can- 
not be quite blind to it—seems doubtful from their 
rejoicings over the action of the Roman priesthood in 
Ireland. ‘That the Sextons and Healys should rejoice 
is intelligible enough. They are fighting the Parnell 
faction ; and the aid of the priests is of immense ser- 
vice in an Irish quarrel like this. But what must con- 
cern the Protestant onlooker is that the Romish Church 
as a corporate body should publicly assume to command 
and direct a political movement of which disruption 
is the manifest purpose. Disruption, we say, in de- 
ference to the Modern Spirit which calls boycott- 
ing ‘exclusive dealing.” But the right word is treason ; 
and it is quite clear that the only difference between 
Mr. Parnell and his friends on the one hand, and the 
new Irish faction and the old Romish Church on the 
other, is as to the better way of compassing the com- 
monend. All disguise having dropped from that pur- 
pose, it is of small importance for any sensible English- 
man whether the Catholic priesthood should declare for 
one faction or the other. Both intend the same thing, 
and what they intend is not likely to become more 
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tolerable—in other words, Home Rule cannot ap- 
pear more attractive to Englishmen—when it is seen 
that the Roman Catholic bishops openly direct the 
What the Nonconformist 
Conscience may have to say to this has not yet been 
declared ; but the presumption must be that even that 
extraordinary faculty cannot remain untroubled. 

At bottom, however, the great event of this blessed 
month of November 1890 is the unmasking of the con- 
spiracy itself. Even supposing that the dissensions of 
the Opposition could be healed, or supposing the Par- 
nell faction beaten in the present conflict, no British 
Gladstonian could doubt what would happen on the 


course of the conspiracy. 


eve of a general election, or immediately afterwards 
if Mr. Gladstone were replaced in office. No Sexton- 
Healy-Davittian Irish party could dare to sanction a 
half-and-half Home Rule measure now, either at the 
They speak Mr. 
Gladstone fair, these gentlemen, just now. Their hopes 
are still in the hunger that keeps his wits so keen and 


polls or in the House of Commons. 


bright: but he must know by this time the squeeze 
that awaits him at the critical moment, no matter who 
leads the Nationalist party or how many sections it may 
break into. The Fenians are awake again—not far 
behind the watchful Mr. Parnell ; and they would see 
to it if the Gladstonian Irish thought of putting up 
with Hawarden ambiguities and post-obits. On the 
other hand, unless the present temper of the English 
electorate changes very remarkably, Mr. Gladstone wil! 
not win with the sort of programme which is needed 
to satisfy the highly competitive patriotism of the 
lcaders of the Irish race. Neither, we fancy, will every 
Gladstonian endure that Hawarden should go to the 
country with an undeclared Home Rule policy, now 
that Mr. Gladstone is known to make, and says he is 
ready to make, secret preliminary understandings with 
these delightful Irish. 

Why, in this state of things, Mr. Gladstone's partisans 
should be so extremely anxious to see Mr. Parnell 
beaten by the Timhealyites is not quite clear. No 
doubt they have a spite to gratify, but that is not 
politics. 
Mr. Parnell be replaced in power by the Irish people 
Mr. Gladstone may give up altogether. But it will 
take some little time to do that, and it will not be 
years before a general election brings much else to a 


test besides the effect of a divorce case on the choice of 


Of course the date of dissolution has 
But it will be no 
excessive expenditure of candour to inform our friends 


an Irish leader. 
not been decided on at present. 


of the other side that, this famous ‘ flowing-tide’ of 


theirs being as it is, Parliament will probably be dis- 
solved before they are able to repair the ravages occa- 
sioned by their own improper conduct, « 
new stock of principles. 


vr to lavina 


SNAKES IN IRELAND. 


HERE can be no manner of doubt that for the 
present—and supposing the feeling in Dublin and 

in Cork to be a fair sample of the feeling of Ireland— 
Mr. Parnell has the game in his own hands. His recep- 
tion was that of one whose popularity is absolutely 
assured, and its quality was brought into vigorous relief 





More to the purpose is the fact that if 
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by the fact that one of the bitterest and keenest among 
his opponents had_ his windows broken and was fain 
(delicious thought! ) to put himself into the hands 
of these very ‘ mercenaries’ upon whose ‘ bloodthirsti- 
ness’ and ‘ brutality * he has so often and so eloquently 
enlarged. For the rest, the manifesto of the ‘ Dirty 
Half-Hundred’ (as a correspondent of The St. James's 
proposes to call the Timhealyites) is in trenchant con- 
trast with the Rotunda speech. The one thing is 
laboured, hesitating, long-winded—in fact an awkward 
and spiritless apology ; while the other is as masterful 
and confident a piece of rhetoric as Mr. Parnell has 
ever achieved. The Timhealyites admit that they 
hoped to be able to impose their chairman upon 
Mr. Gladstone ; and that, finding themselves mistaken, 
they had no choice in the circumstances but to 
bow before the storm of public opinion in Britain, 
and request their chairman to retire. ‘This confession 
would seem to have been made with the express design 
of playing into Mr. Parnell’s hand, so exactly does it 
jump with his purpose, so perfectly does it square with 
the significance of his own position. That purpose is 
to represent himself as the exponent of Irish sentiment 
pure and simple, and to force upon his followers 
the reflection—which is true enough—that for Eng- 
lish opinion he has never cared one doit; while his 
position is that of the one man in the party who refused 
subservience to the racial enemy, and in the time of 
trial preferred an open rupture to a dangerous and dis- 
honourable alliance. Briefly stated, these are this man’s 
credentials with his countrymen. He presented them on 
Wednesday night at the Rotunda; and if the assent of 
a crowd mean anything at all, the assent of his audi- 
ences may well have assured him that he had done 
for the best. 

For the rest, it is worth noting that he took occasion 
to refer to the Plan of Campaign and to his own 
Labourers’ Cottages Act in terms which seem to indi- 
cate that he proposes to make short work of the one 
and to appeal from the shelter of the other to the 
class which has certainly benefited by its operation. 
What he said of Mr. Gladstone—a curious blend of 
cajolery and derision: as if he knew himself the 
stronger, and was bent on imposing his conviction 
on the other—may be taken to signify that he at least 
does not despair of utilising that gentleman’s name 
and influence once more. As he has taken posses- 
sion of the offices of United Ireland, ‘chucked’ the 
editor (Mr. O’Brien’s locum tenens), and put in men of 
his own all round, and as, further, he is actively engaged 
in running a Mr. Vincent Scully for North Kilkenny 
against Sir John Pope Hennessy, his own ex-nominee, 
It may be inferred that he purposes to carry things 
with a high hand to the end. It should be added that 
the contempt in which he holds the Nonconformist 
ideal appears to proceed from a pretty shrewd and far- 
reaching apprehension of the Nonconformist habit of 
mind, and that he probably regards the removal, on the 
plea of sexual immorality, of his name from the Edin- 
burgh burgess roll with as complete an equanimity as 
he considered the fact of its inscription thereupon for 
party reasons in open defiance of his avowed ambi- 
tion and the public record of his career. Both pro- 
ceedings are scandalous—each after its kind. But it is 
characteristic of this remarkable man that he thrives 
on what to others were poison and death. 
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‘SEETHING THE KID ——’* 


()* Wednesday the 3d of December the American 
House of Representatives passed the Copyright 
Bill by one hundred and thirty-nine to ninety-five 
votes. Excited journalists broke their night’s rest to 
cable that astonishing fact, and to add that ‘ the easy 
passage of the bill caused delighted surprise’ in the 
breasts of American publishers and authors. The 
news begat a more chastened feeling in the bosoms of 
English authors and publishers—of publishers espe- 
cially ; for so sudden and easy a burst of confidence 
from American politicians seemed to demand a reserve 
of suspicion. The suspicion has not been dispelled by 
a close and leisurely examination of the bill's provi- 
sions; on the contrary, it has grown to more or less 
active repudiation of them, though few of those con- 
cerned seem yet fully awake to the insidious intention 
of the bill. It is, however, plain that this generous 
confidence of the House of Representatives—(soon, 
it is jubilantly hoped in America, to be confirmed by 
the Senate and the President)—is but an international 
form of the confidence trick : in plainer language still, 
is no better than an impudent proposal to rob Peter to 
pay Paul, or to seethe the kid in his mother’s milk. 
For what are the bill’s provisions? It permits 
foreigners to take an American copyright on the same 
basis as American citizens in three cases: first, when 
the nation of the foreigner permits copyright to Ameri- 
can citizens on substantially the same basis as its own ; 
second, when the nation of the foreigner gives to 
American citizens copyright privileges similar to those 
provided in the bill; third, when the nation of the 
foreigner is a party to an international agreement pro- 





viding for reciprocity in copyright in terms by which 
the United States can become a party thereto at plea- 
sure. These provisions seem very fair, and they have 
deceived—and are still deceiving—many of even the 
elect : for under them, doubtless, Mr. Besant and his 
Society of Authors would enjoy the privileges and 
rewards of American citizens. There is a subsidiary 
provision or condition, however, which is subtly de- 
signed with American impudence and smartness to 
take a hundred times more than appears to be given. It 
demands that ‘all books copyrighted under the Act 
shall be printed from type set within the States, or 
from plates made therefrom’: that is where the inter- 
national confidence trick betrays itself. 

Suppose the Copyright Bill becomes law, what will 
happen? For a little while books will be printed in 
this country as heretofore, and advance sheets will be 
sent to America to be reprinted there. But, as authors 
and publishers on this side come to discover that their 
money returns from America are as considerable as—(or 
even more considerable than)—those from Great Britain 
and as they more and more recognise that the passage of a 
book from America to England is much easier than from 
England to America, since books printed in America 
can be imported in bulk into England like other mer- 
chandise: then authors and publishers on this side will 
perceive that it will be more to their interest that pub- 
lishing headquarters should be on the other, and pub- 
lishers will not hesitate to remove thither bag and 
baggage. Authors and publishers thus, we may admit, 
would be individually benefited, but the industries of 
the papermaker and the printer in this country would 
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be almost totally ruined, and, from a national point of 
view their interests are quite as important, and should 
be quite as jealously guarded, as those of author and 
publisher. The trick is plain. Translated from poli- 
tical jargon into common speech it reads: ‘ We'll pay 
your authors for their books if you will hand us over 
your printing and publishing. Really, the American 
has the sublimest impudence in the world. 

We may protest, but of course we cannot hinder 
this Copyright Bill from becoming law. We may, how- 
ever, take expeditious steps to safeguard the interests 
of our own people: especially the interests of the large, 
respectable, and important printing industry, which are 
most in peril. We cannot doubt that the voices of the 
printer and the paper-maker will make themselves 
heard in the land, and the Government will have to 
listen to their plaint. There is obviously one thing, 
at least, for the Legislature to do; and that is—if the 
American bill becomes law—to pass at once a short 
bill which shall mete out to the Americans such mea- 
sure as they have meted out to us: to exact, that is to 
say, that all American books copyrighted in this country 
‘shall be printed from type set within” these islands 
‘or from plates made therefrom.’ ‘ But that would be 
reprisal,’ many will object ; that would be to return evil, 
that would be to alienate American friendship, and— 
(the ‘unrivalled sophist > has said)—* we would rather 
lose American trade than American friendship.” No 
doubt such an Act passed by the British Parliament 
would be reprisal, but it would not alienate American 
friendship, because there is no such thing. ‘There is a 
kind of holiday sentiment that sometimes hangs about 
the American visitor to this country which may be called 
by the name of friendship ; but it has no more neces- 
sary political meaning than the Sabbath professions of 
the ‘unco guid’; and even that sentiment is absent 
from the American at home. Let us not be deceived : 
in commerce and politics there never was, nor will 
there ever be, American friendship for Britain. 





CRUISERS. 

ORD BRASSEY and Rear-Admiral Colomb are 
perhaps a trifle optimistic in the views which they 

set forth in the current number of The New Review 
as to the sea-going qualities of the new types of vessels 
added to the navy. But each knows what he is talk- 
ing about, and the articles are, on the whole, reassuring. 
The accusation of ‘ jerry-building* made in connection 
with the loss of the Serpent may, as Lord Brassey con- 
tends, be brushed aside as absolutely untrue. What 
cannot, however, be brushed aside is the assertion that 
the Admiralty is year after year clinging doggedly to 
a false policy in the shipbuilding programme. Year 
after year the public money is squandered on over- 
engined, over-armed, over-weighted little ships. The 
little ship may be a very pretty toy, but it is not 
a serviceable fighting and sailing machine. The 
little ship runs up to or approximates to her esti- 
mated speed on the measured mile (in calm water and 
with a picked crew), and the naval constructor goes 
home enraptured. His delight is not shared by the 


men who have to work the outcome of his ingenuity. 
The little ship is sent to sea and encounters half-a-gale. 
Over-weighted with top-hamper, she buries her bows in 
every wave ; her guns are about as formidable as cham- 
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pagne-bottles ; she is overhauled by larger ships of far 
less than her nominal speed ; and she is a floating pur- 
gatory to hercrew. In time of wara ship of the Serpent 
class (even assuming her to be a good sea-boat) would 
prove but an inefficient protector to our commerce. 
Her speed (some seventeen knots an hour) would not 
enable her to overhaul the armed liners which an 
enemy would let loose upon our mercantile marine. 
The Admiralty fatuously endeavours to get for one 
pound what you can only get for two: to make a little 
ship do the work which can only be done by a big one. 
What follows, for one thing, is that the share allotted 
to the engines is so disproportionate that the sleeping 
accommodation of the crew is unduly confined—in the 
Serpent, it is said, the men’s bunks were ‘ down on the 
boilers... And the same defects prevail in cruisers of 
a larger class than the Serpent. When the plans for 
the Magicienne class were submitted to Parliament the 
Admiralty was warned that the ships were too small 
to perform the work expected of them. The Admiralty, 
of course, went its own way, with the brilliant result 
that ships which, we were told, were to run up to twenty 
knots an hour have under the most favourable circum- 
stances contrived to knock off seventeen. Had the Ad- 
miralty in the Old War persisted in fighting the battle 
mainly with first-rates and gun-brigs, we should hardly 
have swept the French from the seas. It was the frigates 
(the Arethusas and the Impéricuses) that bore the brunt 
of the work then ; and it will, in all likelihood, be the 
analogues to the old frigates, the cruisers of (say) from 
five to seven thousand tons and more, which will have 
to bear the brunt of the work in our next great naval 
struggle. What are wanted are ships able to keep the 
seas in all weather; to fight their guns in a gale; to 
overhaul the swiftest armed liners an enemy can put 
into commission. ‘The Chief-Constructor seems to be 
slowly awakening to the necessity of increasing the dis- 
placement of his cruisers in proportion to the indicated 
horse-power. But at present the two swiftest cruisers 
afloat—and each was built in a private yard in this 
country—are in the possession of Italy and Spain. 
While that is the case a deep stigma rests on the 
Admiralty. When the Blake and the Blenheim are in 
commission we shall have two ships of a speed at least 
equal to that of any warship afloat. But are two 
first-rate cruisers an ample safeguard for the country 
that was wont to call itself Queen of the Seas? Lord 
Brassey thinks we should at least have had six Blakes. 
It seems a mistakenly modest demand ; but, modest 
as it is, it is a demand with which the Admiralty seems 
infinitely unlikely to comply. 


THE FATUITY OF FORGIVENESS. 
SNE of the commonest manifestations of the flabbi- 
ness which largely infests the British public, col- 
lectively and individually, is an absurd disposition to 
forgive everybody everything, and after denouncing 
and punishing an offence to clamour for part of the 
punishment—if it is a continuing one—to be remitted 
and for the offender to be taken back into the good 
graces of the person against whom he offended. It is 
a serious matter, because practically all punishments 
are of a continuing nature except death and flogging, 
neither which is nearly so much in use as it ought 
to be. 
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T’he immediate occasion of these reflections concerns 
Mr. Raikes, and it is pleasant to be able to congratu- 
late him unreservedly upon his behaviour in the matter 
up to the present time. A series of questions asked 
in the House of Commons on Monday and ‘Tuesday by 
Mr. Isaacson on one side and Mr. Pickersgill on the 
other was directed to the end of inducing the Post- 
master-General to take back into the public service the 
postmen discharged, practically for mutiny, in the early 
part of this year. They have been some few months 
out of employment; the ‘ Postmen’s Union’ is believed 
to be dead ; they now regret their misconduct just in 
the sense and in the spirit in which a garroter at 
the fifth or sixth cut of the cat regrets the particular 
outrage which has brought him to the triangles. It 
is urged that they are peculiarly deserving of sym- 
pathy because they behaved extremely ill and their 
misbehaviour totally failed. This is a preposterous 
contention. It will be remembered that upon the swift 
collapse of the Postmen’s Strike the Department acted 
with great forbearance. Every moderately plausible 
excuse was accepted for conduct whieh might well 
have been considered inexcusable. Scores of men who 
had endeavoured to enforce a breach of contract by 
applying to the public an intolerable form of coercion 
were forgiven because others had coerced them, or 
because they had married wives, or because their hearts 
had failed them and they had agreed with their adver- 
sary quickly, or for any other reason of which clemency 
could dictate the acceptance. It must not be supposed 
that we censure this course of action. On the con- 
trary, we applaud. It is always well, in suppressing a 
mutiny promptly and easily, to act with severity in a 
small number of the worst cases, and to be as widely 
and completely merciful to the rest as the circumstances 
make it safe to be. That rule was judiciously applied to 
the circumstances of the Postmen’s Strike; but what is 
known of the matter does not stop there. All, or nearly 
all, the men who were peremptorily dismissed, and who 
have not been, and so long as the Post Office respects 
itself will not be, re-engaged, were concerned in what 
took place at an East-end post-office: when the men on 
strike, not content with doing their utmost to give as 
much inconvenience to the public as they individually 
could, actually assaulted men who were endeavouring 
to do their duty, and drove them out by physical vio- 
lence. Itisa sufficiently grave offence, on the part of 
men bound by contract to do for Government work of 
the utmost importance to the community, to combine 
together to extort concessions by the infliction of in- 
tolerable annoyance. When they proceed to add the 
crimes of conspiracy, assault, and open intimidation, 
the matter is so flagrant as to make the forgiveness of 
any person known to have been personally guilty of 
this pyramid of misconduct utterly and for ever out of 
the question. ‘To take back any such man into the 
public service would be an act of unsurpassable folly 
and weakness. It would be a plain intimation to all 
public servants that the worst punishment allowed by 
public opinion for the worst breaches of official duty is 
the loss, for a few months only of the official employ- 
ment which has been abused. Definite dismissal from 
an office is intended to be permanent. Either it ought 
not to be inflicted or it ought to be persisted in always. 
In the case of the dismissed postmen it was most 
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righteously inflicted, and its revision would be an 
imbecility. 

One other consideration must not be altogether 
left out of sight. Why should Mr. Isaacson exert 
himself in an utterly indefensible cause ? (The fact 
that the cause is indefensible is a sufficient reason 
for its advocacy by Mr. Pickersgill.) The answer 
is unhappily not far to seek. Mr. Isaacson is a 
metropolitan member, and there reside in his consti- 
tuency or in those of his neighbours dismissed postmen 
or the friends of distrusted postmen. Therefore to 
catch votes Mr. Isaacson makes himself the mouth- 
piece of a demand which, if he would only think 
of it, is based on false sentiment, and compliance 
with which would be disastrous to the public service. 
This is, in little, the vice which, in large, has produced 
such conspicuous results of late: the vice of simulating 
or dissimulating particular opinions in order to con- 
ciliate voters for general purposes. The inference seems 
to be that representative institutions, though fitted for 
the infancy of some nations, are unsuited to a highly 
developed civilisation. When there were no newspapers 
nor telegraphs, when news travelled slowly, and com- 
munication generally was limited, the member of Par- 
liament was not likely to be bullied about the small 
interests of small knots of constituents, and was practi- 
cally free from supervision as to the details of his 
Parliamentary conduct. It is not so nowadays, and 
the change is calculated to discourage the growth of 
Parliamentary honesty. 





GOODNESS TRIUMPHANT. 


\ Y mind was ever an open mind, an obliging mind 

Bt as well ; 

My reasons for change were eighty-and-six, and so that 
change befell. 

Arguments six-and-eighty, too, were on me brought to 
bear 

To reconsider the ten good rules that did for days 
that were. 

So when I found moonlighting men not only breaking 
the law 

But breaking it on the Sabbath Day, immediately I saw 

‘They hadn't been long enough friends of mine to learn 
my little ways, 

Or they ‘d never have stooped to crime at all—at least 
on the Day of days. 


I mused on a certain Dopping man, and how hed 
managed to win: 

I thought of one (now gone to his rest) ‘ surrounded * 
but not ‘hemmed in’ ; 

And to take (for the Cause) a name in vain provoked 
no sign from me, 

And to bear false witness seemed all right—for the 
bearer was C. S. P. 

‘Thou shalt make thee a graven image’ (I own it) left 
me cool, 

For what (I opined) could the image be of but me and 
my dear Home Rile ? 

While the facts of the case being what they were, ‘twas 
easy to understand 

How a rule may apply to your neighbour's house and 
not to your landlord’s land. 
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The Hawarden rents were safe as the bank—so I passed 
them ‘ Thou shalt steal.’ 

In Ireland words are nothing but words—so I winked 
at * Thou shalt kill.’ 

*Thou shalt have another god but me’ I found in no 
wise odd, 

For I knew Parnell, and I felt convinced that J was the 
other god. 

But when it came to the Seventh (and last), and I 
found him trying to bluff 

That specially Nonconformist one, I held that I“d done 
enough ; 

Though even then (for the Cause’s sake) I waited to 
have the views 

Of the popular William Thomas Stead and the excel- 
lent Hugh Price Hughes. 


Mine was the toil, and the wreath is mine: I sit ina 
storm of cheers, 

Crowned with the crown of the noblest life (and the 
purest) of modern years, 

For though for my own and the Cause’s good I 
swallowed Commandments Nine, 

When it came to the Other, I saw my course, and I 
presently drew the line. 

Yes, I draw the line at a fire-escape, and I drew one 
hard and stern, 

And I feel I should really have lived in vain if I had not 
lived to learn 

That, thanks to me and the stand I made, the Deca- 
logue reads once more 

As it never has read since “85—though it always did 
before. 





MANICALAND. 


'HE facts of the collision between Englishmen and 
Portuguese in Manicaland may be a little misty, 

but there can be no doubt whatever as to their general 
bearings upon the international dispute. Even on the 
showing of the Portuguese Consul at the Cape, Colonel 
Paira d’Andrade and his filibusters were the aggres- 
sors at Mutassa’s kraal ; and you note with satisfac- 
tion that Captain Forbes with fifty men put some 
three hundred of them to signal confusion. Even if 
the South Africa Company's police should hereafter 
be proved to have struck the first blow, the Portu- 
guese have brought the rebuff on themselves. Had 
they chosen to accept the Convention of August, this 
breach of the peace would never have occurred. But 
they boggled at that, and, as we foreshadowed many 
weeks ago, it has gone hard with them therefor. The 
Convention consigned by the wise of Lisbon to the 
waste-paper basket, Mr. Colquhoun seized the op- 
portunity to conclude his treaty with Mutassa, and 
that potentate was perfectly within his right in 
hoisting the flag which Colonel d°’Andrade so impu- 
dently essayed to lower. The Portuguese will, of 
course, appeal to the modus vivendi of November, 
but their argument carries its own refutation. ‘The 
stop-gap arrangement conceded through Lord Salis- 
bury’s good-nature was on the basis of wti possidetis, 
and Mr. Colquhoun’s treaty had been made two 
months before. Nor is it to the point that a certain 
Jetfrey, writing to The Times in the interests of some 
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mining syndicate and against those of his country, 
should assert that Mutassa swore fidelity to the Por- 
tuguese so long ago as November 1888. On second 
thoughts Mutassa preferred to be the feudatory of the 
English, and Mr. Colquhoun was free to accept his 
overtures. Not only Mutassa but his over-lord, the 
great Gungunhana, would rather be policed by Cap- 
tain Forbes than by Senhor Manoel Antonio da 
Now Gun- 


gunhana is on a somewhat different footing from his 


Souza, half-caste and slave-dealer sub rosa. 


vassal’s, inasmuch as his dominions do undoubtedly 
fall within the Portuguese boundary under every ar- 
rangement as yet discussed. But we can stand no more 
of the policy of shilly-shally, and if the Portuguese do 
not accept a new Convention pretty much on our own 
terms, then by all means let us annex Gungunhana’s 


There will be talk pro 


territories—if we want them. 


Jorma of * spheres’ and ‘ rights* ; but empire-founding 


is the wisest game after all. 

The African chiefs must assuredly be taken into ac- 
count, for if they are swapped about against their will 
they are certain to make their voices heard, and that in 
no pleasant nor futile fashion. 
the Continent has been bloodless—so far as the South 
Africa Company is concerned ; but Mr. Stanley deviates 
into sense when he points out that negroes are not 
timid Hindus nor puny Australian aborigines. A 
Cape telegram states that the Portuguese have raided 
one of Lobengula’s vassals, and if the rumour be 
true there will be mischief. 
discontented. 


Lobengula is notoriously 
He has stripped Mashonaland ; he is 
afraid to go northwards because his cattle would be 
destroyed by the Zambesi gad-fly ; a brush just now 
with the Portuguese would rejoice his impis ; and, once 
on the move, where would he halt? ‘Then there is 
Khama, much occupied in preaching Christianity in the 
uniform of a private in the Coldstream Guards. But 
buttons tarnish, hot-gospelling palls, the ‘ eating-up” 
of white men is in strictest consonance with regal 
tradition and the regal habit. ‘The result of a war 
need not be feared; for Africa is as unlikely to breed 
a Hyder as Portugal a Dupleix. Brave as a lion, your 
negro is a poor tactician: though he knows an elemen- 
tary flank movement, with which Cetewayo—for in- 
stance—made something of a mess of certain regiments. 
Besides, the British race, albeit consumed with factious- 
ness and sentimentalism at home, approves itself gritty 
enough whenever “tis question of keeping hold of em- 
pire. 
occasion to regret their alacrity in colouring certain 


All the same the map-makers may erelong find 


portions of South Africa with as brutal a red as if 


they lay in Queensland or Madras. 


THE ROMANCE OF PIRACY. 


DVENTURES are still to the adventurous; but 

it is no more possible to seek them under the 

Jolly Roger. “Tis true that if you are piratically given, 
you may turn American publisher or go into the Irish 
patriot business; but it is understood that in neither 


of these lines of life, however fraudulent the tenor of 


them be, can you hope for anything approaching the 
excitement that was their portion who sailed with 
Teach or Captain Roberts, 
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True it is that the career was not without its dis- 
comforts—even its disadvantages. The last-named 
gentleman of fortune, for instance, was something of 
a disciplinarian ; so that not even they who had the 
honour to assist him aboard the Royal Fortune and 
the Ranger—(with which he is understood to have 
taken as many as eleven sail at a single stroke)—were 
altogether relieved from the duties 'and the responsi- 
bilities that are man’s portion here below. Moreover, 
nine times in ten your life, whether merry or not, was 
and the term of it 

There were you hanged in 


nothing if not short, was com- 
monly Execution Dock. 
chains, and there did you swing until you fell to 
pieces—a warning to decent mariners and a terror to 
the riverside populace at large. Moreover, you were 
the object of a most irrational and illiberal prejudice 
on the part of landsmen so-called respectable, who not 
only held you for a thief but would often take the 
meanest advantage of your reputation: as they did 
with Henry Morgan, who died in gaol, betrayed and 
removed by the sovereign that had knighted him for 
his exploits at Panama ; as they did with Avery, who, 
having plundered a ship containing vast quantities of 
jewels together with the Great Mogul his daughter, was 
simple enough to entrust his purchase (or rather what 
was left of it) to certain British merchants, who declined 
to yield it up again, so that, says Captain Johnson, 


fell sick and died, 


much as would buy him a coffin. 


not being worth as 
Now, it is a fact 


that if you are an American publisher } vou not only die 


in the end he * 


in your bed—you also live in a quasi-odour of sanctity ; 

while as an Irish patriot you can make at least four 
pounds a week, and therewith an excellent reputation 
for disinterestedness, by slumbering peacefully through 
the debates in Her Majesty’s House of Commons and 
voting as you are told by persons knowing all about it 
better than yourself; so that in some sort it is better 
to follow one or other of these light and pleasant occu- 
pations than it must have been to run the risk of get- 
ting pistolled under Blackbeard or of marooning under 
Roberts. 


was stirring enough for anybody ; and if you rose to be 


But on the other hand, the pirate business 


a captain and succeeded in forming a good connection 
and in acquiring a reputation for punctuality, liberal 
dealing, and a strict attention to commercial principles, 
your position—for a time at least—was one that even 
American publishers might envy, while to an Irish 


You 


you were lord of un- 


patriot it would seem an acme of human felicity. 
ate off gold and silver plate ; 
limited rum; you commonly wore six pistols and a brace 
of cutlasses (all heavily decorated with the precious 
metals) ; you spared nor age nor sex in your devotion 
to your trade ; you nncsiods in haste and you divorced 
at leisure, nor anything recked moral journalists and 
decrees nisi with costs; you commanded a ‘ barky* that 
could show a clean pair of heels to anything on the 
station ; and when you were not engaged in her in the 
— of your interesting avocation, you abided i 
‘lair’ — (only smugglers condescended to a cave ‘s — 
won you took your ease in the company of dark- 
eyed daughters of Spain, and, save for your broad 
belt with the big brass buckle and the faithful barkers 
stuck therein, you might have been a fishmonger and 
rented a pew in C laph: un, so mild were your manners, 
and so inexpressive the diction in which you signified 
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your will. That, with intervals of treasure-hiding on 
the Cocos or the Bahamas, 
of making grey-haired fathers walk the plank in their 


and fine full-blooded hours 


daughters’ interests and your own, was the life you led ; 
and if in the end some stripling in Her Majesty’s uni- 
form was unromantic enough to cut you down and 
save you for the gallows just as vou were in act to 
fire the m: igazine, and hurl yourself and your crew to 
the precincts of Fiddler's Gree n, why there was an end 
on“t; and you went to Execution Dock with the best 
face you could wear. You had had a run for your 
money ; and if the American publishers that can say 
that much are many, the Irish patriots are few. ; 

Would any imperfect and 
dim, of the literary solicitude of which he was presently 
to become the object have been in any sort a consola- 


consciousness, however 


tion to a gentleman of fortune on his way to the rope 


through waterside London, or dying in hospital at 
Kingstown of wounds received in attempting to avoid 
the inevitable in the shape of one of King George’s 
"Tis hard to believe it; and yet of all the 


enemies of their kind that have ever been sent to rest 


cruisers ? 


in the law at last, the pirate has received the greatest 
meed of adoring attention. Mr. R. L. Stevenson has pro- 
bably gone the nearest to the fact about him in that 
grim and sordid sketch in The Master of Ballantrae ; 
but even Mr. 
romance assuredly is, had first to prepare himself for 
hinting at the truth by the achievement of Billy Bones 
and Pew and incomparable Long John Silver and that 


Stevenson, begrimed with realism as his 


hoard of Captain Flint’s compared to which even Monte 
Cristo’s is as a cold, bald cheque to a heap of shining 
For the 
intention but his fault that Captain Singleton is dull; 
there is Byron of The 
there is Sir Walter himself, who knew to touch with 
brutal figure and the ignominious end 
there is the respectable Fenimore 


sovereigns. rest, there is Defoe—twas not his 


Corsair and Lara and Don Juan; 


romance the 
of Captain Gow: 
Cooper with his Red Rover and his Water Witch, and 
there is the serious Balzac with that prodigious addition 
to la Femme de Trente Ans; there is the Poe of The 
Gold Bug, there is the Marryat of Percival Keene and 
The Pirate, there is the Trelawney of The Younger Son, 
there is Washington Irving, there is Charles Reade, 
there is Charles Dickens—him of the English Prisoners 
—there is the Mr. Walter Besant of The World Went 
Very Well Then and the testimonial to Messrs. Har- 
per. To say nothing of Howards and Chamiers and 
Michael Scotts, and so forth, what a goodly armament 
is here! Lastly and to conclude, there is Mr. Howard 
Pyle with a florid (not to say flatulent) preface and re- 
prints of Esquemeling’s account of Lolonnois and Henry 
Morgan, and of the lives of Blackbeard, Kid, Roberts, 
and Avery, the excellent Charles Johnson’s History of 
Highwaymen and Pyrates—the last a book all lovers of 
character and English should pray to see republished 
in extenso. The volume which is called The Buccaneers 
and Marooners of America (London: Unwin) is but 
an instalment; but it will It should, indeed, 
be widely read, for it treats of piracy as it was ; and, 

as we have seen, the piratic sentiment is an essential 
part of the emotion: al and intellectual equipment of 
humanity. It is based on certain primeval and _peren- 
nial instincts of the race ; and fin-de-siécle as we are, 
how should it do other than triumph ? 


serve. 
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MODERN MEN. 
MR. FOX-PRESTON. 


EW modern men are quite so modern as Mr. Fox- 
Preston. Brief glimpses of his career had been 
vouchsafed to the attentive part of the public on dif- 
ferent occasions during the last five years or so; but 
one lunar month is all that has elapsed since the happy 
moment when the revelation of his private career o’er- 
took us like a flood, and it is barely a fortnight since 
he entered public life. It is hard to say whether in the 
calm eye of the historian, the critic, the artist, or the liar 
of the twenty-first century the private or the public life of 
this remarkable person will loom the larger and the more 
perfect. At the moment of writing it is as a public char- 
acter that you think of him most readily: yet his earlier 
feats cannot be passed in silence. ‘When Preston flies out 
of the window Fox comes in at the door.” How many 
tender and exhilarating memories cluster round this popu- 
lar adaptation of a cynical adage! How few good men 
and Tories in these islands have passed a fire-escape dur- 
ing the past four weeks without taking off their hats to 
it! And how every candid mind must love to dwell upon 
the combination of courage with wisdom which enabled 
Mr. Fox-Preston to forge a letter from himself, and 
thereby to show that, whatever the achievements in 
ealigraphy of his defunct ex-servant Pigott, they were 
excelled by those of the leader of Pigott’s party! The 
private adventures of Mr. Fox-Preston are full not only 
of artistic beauty but of opportunity for persons about to 
moralise ; yet are they thrust into the background by 
the more recent occurrence and the not less stimulating 
brilliancy of his achievement in politics. 

It has been asserted that contrast is the foundation of 
all humour and of much besides. Mr. Fox-Preston did not 
omit to provide a variety of interesting contrasts. The 
first and perhaps the greatest was the contrast between 
himself and the Mr. C. S. Parnell whom he replaced : 
the one haughty, reserved, mysterious, speaking coldly 
and oftener than not with moderation—a shambling 
fellow when you got him in a witness-box and a clumsy 
and ineffective amateur in misstatement; the other— 
l’ox-Preston !—always to the front, alert, vigorous, un- 
compromising, straightforward, and an ideal chairman 
When he ruled opposition to 





of a divided assembly. 
be out of order, when he actively promoted talk in 
order to fill time, when he poured his full heart in 
profuse strains of unpremeditated Billingsgate, he was 
alike admirable, alike unrivalled. When he wiped his 
boots upon Mr. Gladstone’s grey hairs—the phrase is due 
to an Irish person himself described (in the heat of de- 
bate) as a ‘ cowardly little scoundrel’—and actually com- 
pelled that politician to receive a deputation notoriously 
instructed to make him write and sign his reply on the 
express grounds that it was impossible to believe a word 
he might say—then did Mr. Fox- Preston closely approach 
the sublime. And if all these circumstances are delight- 
ful, we are indebted to Mr. Fox-Preston for something 
more profound and important still ; for has he not struck 
a staggering blow at a pious doctrine, and that doctrine 
nothing less than the divine right of the majority? You 
may do sums for ever, but it is impossible to make about 
fifty a smaller number than about thirty : even if you allow 
in the minority one vote for Preston, another for Fox, and 
another for each of the leader’s other known aliases. It is 
beyond all dispute that the ex-Parnellites handsomely out- 
numbered the Parnellites in the tumultuous meeting over 
which Mr. Fox-Preston presided during the whole of last 
week ; yet they not only did not prevail over the minority, 
but also they were formally and constitutionally beaten. 
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Mr. Fox-Preston showed that without open fraud, with- 
out persistent violation of the well-understood and legally 
recognised rules of public meetings, without any such 
clumsy expedient as declaring a minority to be a majority, 
the Chairman of a meeting of Irish rebels may obtain a 
unanimous vote in accordance with his wishes, after chas- 
ing a hostile majority out of the room in a rout so signal 
that the reporters attribute to physical terror the aspect 
of its mental distress, and describe its components as 
having tumbled over each other in a descent consequent 
upon their having been not merely figuratively but cor- 
poreally kicked downstairs. They were not kicked down- 
stairs; they walked downstairs voluntarily—many of them 
while Mr. Justin Huntly M°Carthy was making an oration ; 
they walked thus out of the Parnellite party, most of them 
out of practical politics. And why? Because they had 
chosen the weaker though the more numerous side, and 
because Dillon- Healy-Sexton-O’ Brien - M°¢Carthy - Barry - 
Chance-Knox could not abide to stay in the room and 
acknowledge his total defeat at the hands of plain Smith- 
Stewart-Campbell-Parnell-Fox-Preston. All things had 
been conducted in substantial accordance with the rules 
of nose-counting : yet the greater number was defeated, 
and many individual noses have been exterminated. Alone 
—or with only the hostile assistance of poor Mr. Glad- 
stone—Mr. Fox-Preston did it; and it is a fact no Tory 
can behold without respectful admiration. 

There is yet another and a poetic aspect of Mr. Fox- 
Preston which must not be altogether neglected. This is 
that he is an instrument prepared by Providence for the 
chastisement of Mr. Gladstone, his treatment of whom, had 
it not been so well deserved, would be worthy of Henry 
Morton Stanley. Mr. Gladstone sought first the political 
alliance and then the personal friendship of Mr. Parnell 
under circumstances not necessary to recapitulate. He 
now occupies a position not unlike that of certain heroes 
of romance, only the other way on. Virtuously espous- 
ing a hideous hag, the valorous knight of medieval story 
woke to find himself the bridegroom of a bright lady sur- 
passingly fair. Mr. Gladstone believed himself firmly 
bound to (and supported by) a meek and moderate and 
honourable gentleman. He wakes to find that he has 
excited the horror of his friends and the derision—or the 
pity, according to their temperaments—of his enemies 
by yoking himself to a malignant and terrific being who 
‘an not only skip up and down fire-escapes with a grace 
unusual in middle life but can also suspend at will the 
supposed law of Nature whereby it is decreed that a 
majority exceeds its minority. Now, he may repudiate the 
alliance ; he may even seduce from their allegiance certain 
imps that have existed only by virtue of their demon 
master’s permission. But he cannot wipe off the stain 
of that visit at Hawarden when wicked Mr, Fox-Preston 
palmed himself off as good Mr. Stewart-Parnell. 

And Mr. Fox-Preston himself—what of him? When all 
is said and done, how far will he have made a success ? 
How far will he have injured that country whose injury 
is his ambition? Why, he will have served, and served 
well, as the providentially appointed means of bringing 
an ambitious and irregular old gentleman to very signal 
grief ; he will have reduced the great Liberal party to 
a particularly ridiculous condition, and he will possibly 
have deprived it of several chances of coming into office. 
These circumstances are pleasing in themselves, and they 
will be sources of endless gratification to Mr. Fox-Preston ; 
but are they misfortunes for England? Again, there 
was the notion—held by many people who did not quite 
understand it—that some sort of Home Rule could and 
would be adopted. Where is that notion now? It was 
extremely noxious, and Mr. Fox-Preston did as much as 
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any one to destroy it. On the whole, it appears that his 
substantive advance towards the destruction of the United 
Kingdom has been moderate in comparison to his great 
ability and his very picturesque career. 





SUITS OF WOE. 

( UOTH the Wise Man (whoever he was), ‘ Money, 

grief, and love cannot be hid.’ Had the Wise Man 
been a little wiser—(the malady of all his kind)—he 
would have known that nobody wants to hide her grief. 
Some there may be who cry their ‘ cry in silence, and have 
done,’ but these be spirits insensible to the subtle charming 
of the pageantry of woe. Not for these dull creatures the 
delight of exactly rendering a gradation of anguish in para- 
matta or in crépe; of gently suggesting the presence of 
a certain shadow of consolation in the language (unintel- 
ligible to none save the grossest) of variegated woollens 
—emphasised as it were with sober interjections of braiding 
and astrachan ; of bodying forth (in heliotrope and grey) 
that dawn of comfort to which the deep night of sables 
has perforce to give place ; of delicately hinting the near 
advent of full-orbed and triumphant day. But for them of 
finer mould what in art or Nature parallels this materiali- 
sation of the poetry of sorrow? ‘Tis a prime solace to 
the actress-in-chief ; to her friends and critics a perpetual 
refreshment—a banquet long drawn-out of eager and de- 
lighted interest. Indeed, the woful woman that holds 
back her hand therefrom is not less false to her mission 
than if she dissembled that same in the preposterous 
Divided Skirt. 

In the House of Mourning (Jay’s) in Regent Street there 
be the completest expressions of the subtlest nuances of 
grief in all the world: and not the completest only—the 
most gracious and the most modish also. The shades of 
black are infinite as the hues of night; and here are 
woollens in all of them, and eke with every possible 
effect of stripe the most variegated affliction could desire. 
The new sign and token of inconsolable bereavement 
is cachemir royal: ‘tis the very garment of viduity, the 
ocular proof (as it were) that Her heart in His grave is 
lying ; a mixture of silk and wool, it is a fabric much 
resembling poplin, but its glossiness is rather more and 
its stiffness rather less, so that on the whole ’tis worthy its 
present fame. The effect of stripes is mainly one of miti- 
gation—as who should say of clearing skies and thoughts 
not altogether remote from mundaneity ; but they must be 





hairy au possible, and to arrange them other than diagonally 
were to show yourself ignorant of the very A B C of the 
complete mourner. A favourite device consists of a set of 
parallel lines in size and shape recalling the musical stave, 
but passing at either side into a hairy tuft, like harmony 
into discording chaos. One of the newest styles in skirts 
is to have them made in overlapping threes, as was the 
fashion of old-time widows. Of one such skirt the edg- 
ing is a narrow roll of grey astrachan, with a gleaming 
line of silver passementerie above ; as the bodice is like- 
wise frostily alight with silver, the effect of the thing 
is that of such formal grief—for a rich uncle, say—as 
you hasten to parade abroad but forget to maintain at 
home. Better half-mourning has never been designed : 
the skirt bewailing the relative, the bodice rejoicing in the 
legacy ; so that all the proprieties are soothed all round. 
Some nicer gradations of sentiment are expressed in a 
dinner-dress of rich black brocade edged (as with tears) 
with balls of jet: the skirt cut open at one side and folded 
back to show a lining and an under-skirt—pale-hued and 
suffering yet not all-inconsolable—of heliotrope bengaline ; 
the long train fitted with a lining of the same most 
plaintive hue that only showed when the wearer was it 
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motion. For young girls in ‘deep mourning’ the simplest 
and fittest evening wear is black sote-de-chine, with an 
accordeon-pleated skirt. When the last tears are dried, 
and a visit to Iavenswood becomes a legitimate mode of 
shadowing forth the melancholy still regnant within, the 
black bodice may be discarded and the skirt itself 
touched into a sort of chastened cheerfulness by the 
addition of a garibaldi in black and white. One such 
garment in black silk, with long transparent sleeves and 
a yoke and fronts of white lisse, and soft white ruffles 
at the wrists and throat, is adorable in sweet simplicity. 
Other alleviations take the shape of fichus and rutHes. A 
white lisse neck-ruche, with single bells of purple hyacinth 
here and there, is an acme of taste ; for who that mourns 
would dream of wearing a whole hyacinth at once? But 
whole white roses are permissible, and—(despite a certain 
likeness to a mourning wreath)—lisse ruffles set with whole 
white roses are pretty enough. A fluffy row of black lisse 
set with these charming sentimentalisms is ingenious: it 
encircles the neck, or it may wreath diagonally across the 
breast. Anevening dress—the skirt of white lisse garnished 
with narrowalternate rows of black velvet and black lace in- 
sertion : the back drapery in figured black lisse over white 
silk, and with bows of broad black ribbon-velvet adorning 
yet chastening it here and there—however startling to 
read about, is pretty indeed tosee. Worthy of note, too, 
is a tea-gown (medieval in design) made of heliotrope 
cloth, with a tucked yoke of white ; the heliotrope comes 
in a point to the neck both back and front; the white 
sleeves and yoke are edged with stripes of hand-embroi- 
dery in demure shades of gold and grey ; the drapery falls 
full and loose in front, and is parted just enough to show 
an under-piece of white cloth caught in at the waist with 
a band of embroidery ; the sleeves are wide and plain, but 
are finished at the wrist with a narrow embroidered cuff. 
Sorrow thus habited is not less engaging than joy ; while 
as for a certain tea-jacket in a brocade of black velvet 
Howers on white satin, tricked and frounced with puffings 
of white chiffon, it carries so rich a conviction (as of Indian 
Fives) with it that the widow lives not that could wear it 
and remain a widow long. 

The opera-cloak will no longer permit itself to be caught 
in at the waist: it must hang full and plain from the shoul- 
ders, and to be absolutely distinguished it must be three- 
quarter length, most plainly made, and of the richest 
fabrics. Feather-trimming is being done to extinction, 
and mongolia and moufflon are high in favour for evening 
wraps. In millinery the humour is one of autumnal flowers. 
Pansy and chrysanthemum bonnets, with muffs to match, 
are the newest. The pansies do not seek to vie with them 
of Nature’s own make: they are large in size, they are 
made of cloth or felt, they are bordered and veined with 
tinsel, their stamens are tipped with anthers of pearl. The 
chrysanthemums are also large—(one with a velvet rim is 
enough to make a bonnet)—but their intention is almost 
naturalistic by comparison. The grey cloth bonnets starred 
with spangles are good-looking in their way; but the 
bonnets in delicate shades of soft Swedish leather are 
better-looking as well as newer. For deep mourning the 
vogue is with black chrysanthemums, but these look hor- 
ribly unnatural. “Tis a cheerful flower, the chrysanthemum ; 
and to pervert it thus is to be only half a Ruskinite, 
inasmuch as you are wholly dead to sentiment though 


you are absolutely blind to art. 





A LETTER FROM SPIRIT-LAND. 


EAR SIR,—I was talking the other night with my 
friend Pinkington on the subject of certain inves- 
tigations which I have recently been making in spiritualism. 
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With the help of a professional medium and a slightly 
rickety table I had already obtained some very fair 
results. One spirit, communicating in the usual way, 
asserted that she was my deceased aunt. I had never 
told the professional medium that I had any deceased 
aunt, which makes it more extraordinary. She also said 
that her name was Emma. 
named Clara: I think this little slip proves the bona-/ides 
Pinkington suggested 


Now my deceased aunt was 


of the medium whom I employed. 
to me that the spirits might just as well communicate 
with us through the post-office. I pointed out to him 
that it might be difficult for them to materialise a stamp. 
He owned that there was something in my objection, 
and then suddenly went into a fit of the most senseless 
laughter. I almost regretted that I had discussed the 
question with him. He is a journalist and a humourist, 
and seems quite unable to realise the intense seriousness 
of life. 

Shortly afterwards I received by post an envelope con- 
taining a letter and the enclosed manuscript. ‘Lhe letter 
is addressed * Spirit-land,’ although the postmark on the 
envelope is ‘London.’ It appears to be written in high 
spirits, and contains allusions to some person of the 
name of George Dyer, whom the writer seems to ridicule. 
There are also reterences to snipes on toast. The only 
serious part of it is a line about the health of the writer's 
sister Mary. ‘Lhe manuscript appears to be some sort 
of an essay or sketch of character. It is entitled ‘Tom 
W . Both the letter and the manuscript are signed 
with the initials «C. L.’ | never wasted much time over 
English literature, and I have no idea what ‘C. L.’ stands 





for. Perhaps you or some of your readers may help me 
I have asked Pinkington, and he suggested that I should 
send the manuscript to you.—\ ours, ete. 


Never did I know a man with whom a little kindness 





went so far as with my poor old triend, ‘om W . He 
is married, and has hard work to live on his paltry salary ; 
but the struggle has never soured him, He spends his 
days in urudgery at the desk; yet his busy little wite 
never finds lum depressed or out of humour over their 
scanty supper-table o nights. At the most trifling act of 
good-naiure he beams torth, chirps, and expands, as if a 
fortune had been showered upon him. Poor Lom! your 
Virtue is arare one. Gratitude (God knows :) is scarce 
enough. 

it was only last night that I chanced on Tom's happy 
viznomy in the crowd at the corner of Threadneedle 
Street. ‘here he was, with his old snufi-brown overcoat 
buttoned up to his chin, hurrying homewards. His over- 
worn clothes and shabby hat never atlect Tom's spirits 
in the least; but on this occasion his cheerfulness was 
marked. I fancied that I traced the cause of his elation 
to something which he was carrying very gingerly, fast- 
ened up in one of the office envelopes; and I was right. 
He had met his rich brother, Charles, during his luncheon- 
hour (Tom’s luncheon is a matter of five minutes). His 
brother Charles had inquired, with the utmost aftability, 
how indigos were going at the India House. Lastly, 
Charles had given him the cigar which he was carrying 
home to smoke after supper. 
Tom happy ! 

Charles W 
cerned, is a close-fisted miser: ‘Tom takes him for a prince 


Quite enough to make 





, except where his pleasures are con- 
of generosity. He is a toss-pot and a loose liver: ‘Tom 
speaks with leniency of the ways of these rich young 
sparks (Charles being the elder). He could easily afford 
to lighten the struggle for existence for ‘Tom and his wife, 
and contents himself with asking them to dinner twice 


a year, when Tom nearly ruins himself that his wife may 
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be dressed becomingly : Tom and his wife are for ever 
asking where they would be but for the kindness of dear 
Charles. ‘And, mind you,’ says Tom, ‘ my brother Charles 
is a man with many claims on him—claims of which we 
‘Tom is never at a loss to find an excuse 
for his rich brother. 


know nothing.’ 


‘There's a cigar, my boy,’ he says genially, pulling it 
from the envelope—‘a proper cigar! Smell it. Tickle 
your olfactories with it. There’s the aroma of Havannah 
for you. “Charles,” I said, “after supper is the time for 
such a king of cigars as this.’’ 





And after supper I shall 
smoke it. ‘‘ Nonsense,’ he said, smiling in his pleasant 
way. ‘How are indigos going at the India House?” 
Well, I told him all I could. There are such things as 
trade secrets, you know.’ ‘These last words were uttered 
with some little importance. Tom has a delusion—an 
amiable weakness—that he is deep, very deep, in the con- 
fidence of the Directors. As a matter of fact, I am afraid 
that poor Tom's work is mostly mechanical, and sadly ill- 
paid. Honest Tom does it as well as he can—one may be 
sure of that. 

Of course he pressed me to come home with him to 
supper ; but | had an appointment and could not. Many 
a time have I sat at lom’s frugal board, and half-fancied 
that his wife’s cheerful hospitality veiled anxious thoughts 
about the cold mutton. I am a large eater—Heaven for- 
giveme! Yet they would be offended if I never came. 
On such occasions Tom drinks water that there may be 
a rich plenitude of smail-ale tor his guest. And then the 
talk! Lom has been a theatre-goer in his time, when some 
unexpected windiail justified the expense. Occasionally 
I have been able to send ‘l'om and his wife a pass. A severe 
critic is lom—one that believes wholly in the legitimate 
What reminiscences we should have had! Do 
you remember Bensley as Malvolio? Can you recall Mrs. 


drama. 
Jordan as she used to be? After supper ‘Tom would 
have pressed that cigar upon me and assured me that he 
enjoyed smelling it more than smoking it—nay, that he 
really preferred his old, black pipe. 1 was halt-sorry that 
I could not be with the honest couple that night listening 
to Loms solemn voice, the pleasant chirrup of his little 
Wile, and the busy tinkle of plates and glasses as she set 
tue table for supper. With wuat kindness he would men- 
tion our meeting! How in the rosy glow of that cigar the 
merits of the meh brother would wax and increase! ‘ We 
owe much, very much, to Charles, my dear.’ She would 
echo his words; yet sometimes I have almost thought 
that she knows Charles as well as 1 do. Well, Charles is 
rich and ‘Jom is poor ; but when it comes to dying | would 
sooner be in Tom's place. Gentle, simple Tum! Thine is 
a lovable character. 





WINTER DREAMS. 

Q*" most majestic expression of English landscape is 

When 
snowy fields and grey hill-side and black river are shrouded 
in darkness ; when from your mid-day window you may 
not discern the garden laurels far less the white fringes 
worked round the green leaves of them by the frozen 
mist—then is there a journey I| better love to make than 
to sit reading and shuddering by the light of a morning 
lamp. “Tis to the brow of a rocky escarpment, on clear 


visible only in the depths of a Winter fog. 


days overlooking a fertile and well-peopled champaign. 
At starting you have to feel your way among the trees of 
the long plantation, much as Thoreau used to guide his 
steps o’ nights by touching the Walden firs ; but, as the 
path rises, the heavy thickness thins away, and the brown 
boughs overlaid with frostwork and populous with forlorn 
and fluttering birds come plainer and plainer into view, 
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till at last, on the edge of the Roman Camp at the top,» 
you stand in brilliant sunshine under a sky of clearest 

blue. Even in summer it is a place of fancies: for (geolo- 

gists will tell you) these frowning cliffs once overlooked a 

mighty sea ; sea-gull and cormorant fished where is now a 

sleepy pinewood ; sea-weed and tangle swayed to the tide 

where the corn now nods in August and in spring the 

wild-flowers bloom. And look you to-day how Nature is 
mocking the present with a fanciful image of the past! 
Village and town and hamlet are as submerged in some 
weird, phantasmal ocean. What in summer were purple 
mountains are low grey shores. Under a gentle haze the 
level and desolate waste, where no ship sails, is heaving 
in billows, and on the coast of many a little bay and inlet 
the dark waves break into spray. You listen for the roar 
of the breakers and the sea-mew’s cry; but this ghost 
of a dead sea gives you no answer back. Silently the 
wind blows on its dark bosom, and it is rocked into storm 
On cliff and promontory the waves are 
It is hard to realise that under their 


without a sound. 
broken noiseless. 
commotion engines are puffing, horses are pacing and 
hauling, and there sweats a force of moiling and toiling 
men. 

It would almost seem as if in winter Nature lulled her 
children to sleep, that for a season she may let her 
fancy roam its fill. Easily as a housewife re-orders her 
furniture she thrusts up an island through the sea, she 
sends the waters rushing over a continent, she adds you 
a city to the ocean floor, she makes a lake give up her 
acres to the plough. Yet there are times (and especially 
I think in winter) when, like a crone that crouches, 
mumbling old memories, at the fire, she recalls her 
Perhaps it were better for some 
Man 
is wholly absolved from it. Cold that stills the bird 
and casts the reptile into trance—cold that slays plant 
and insect and banishes butterfly and swallow—is the 
It does not make you loiter in the 


prowess in the past. 
if they had never revolted from her mesmerism. 


nepenthe of life. 
greenwood or by the river as in the languid hours of 
summer, but it predisposes to reverie in tune with the 
dead or the dreaming world. In summer you love the 
fields for the promise of harvest, and your heart fills with 
natural happiness ; but you love them in winter wholly 
for the beauty of the passing pageant, and in the face of 
the fierce and bitter cruelty abroad. There is not a bird 
nor a beast that goes untortured. Mark how the lonely 
migrant hurries through the keen air with a complaint 
like the noise of bending ice under the curling-stone ! 
With what a languid play of his heavy, wide-feathered 
wings does the rook come home at dusk to his cold perch ! 
Gallant looks the fox as, just when stars are paling before 
the faint daylight, he leaps the farmyard wall; but not 
because he is at truce with the kennelled hounds is he 
so bold: like every other living thing he is gripped by 
True 
in a measure of human life, that verse is absolutely true 
of life without the pale. 

As if to intensify the horrors of the frost, the artist 
ceases not from plying brush and chisel. 


hunger. ‘ Voici venir Uhiver tueur de pauvres gens.’ 


The snow- 
flakes that hide the last particles of food from the birds 
and drive the poor hares from open to covert float grace- 
fully down the ‘aer bruno,’ till earth lies enfolded in a 
wrap of peerless down. The hill-side, last May a marvel 
of green and gold, now wears a grey beyond limning ; and 
not even when the first leaves drooped from the birch, 
and the chestnut-flowers told their loves to the breeze, 
did the forest show fairer than now, with his wilderness 
of brown stems and white bewildering boughs. He is 
peopled with rovers driven in from the dead, white fields, 
yet is he a wretched home for them. Puny tits, feathery 
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unches no bigger than a pigeon’s egg, hang on to the 
lower side of the snowy twigs, and peck for dear life some 
living atom from the bark ; a few seedlings are left, and 
flights of greenfinch chaffer and fight for them ; and where 
jay or blackbird has scratched up a heap of dead leaves 
the robin and his fellow-choristers quest diligently for a 
dinner. And as the hard weather grows harder, even the 
flitting wren is grudged her tiny rations, as you gather 
from her pained and anxious song. 

And still the cruel freak ends not. In the hard frost 
scarce a whisper passed to the willow from the stiff, dry 
river-side grasses ; but a wind gathers in the north, and 
roars through the tossing oaks and quivering beeches till 
they moan again, swinging the myriads of black sleepers 
in their shelter. But he is never so frightfully frolic as 
in the free open, where he wreathes the snow into drifts 
and garlands and builds him castles and towers as if to 
mock the doings of ‘ earth going upon the earth.’ And in 
this deadly extravaganza not the slightest heed has he 
nor any of his playmates for the sacredness of life. The 
mountain sheep are buried ; the hungry stag and his wild 
companions are driven down to the poacher: where he 
falls the wretched human wanderer is hushed in death. 
It is done with no set purpose, no deliberate ferocity. The 
storm passes, the grey clouds are rent, and presently still 
stars shine brilliant on the furrowed snow and the twinkling 
icicles. The sea’s fury is soothed and stilled, his clamour 
subsides, his breakers turn wavelets, and his dead are laid 
gently on his frozen beach. There they rest peacefully 
enough: peacefully as the birds you find frozen to the 
twig whereon they perched. In thawing-time the little 
corpses tumble off; and the tale of tiny things gone out 
of life that is told by the melting snow on moor and 
meadow is more or less hideously complete. 

Yet who curses Nature for cruel? Ourselves are part 
of her; and be her mood what it may, ourselves are more 
closely in sympathy with her, our mother, than with any 
of her victims. In truth, the East has no deeper fatalism 
than burns in us Westerns. As no man rebels against 
death, so neither is there any revolt against the accom- 
plishment of the Hand of God. The sublime tempest 
strews the coast with wrecks ; the beautiful lightning is 
Death’s messenger ; Winter, with his dreams and his sleep, 
his voice of lamentation and his mortal visitations of frost 
and storm, is a weird and gruesome bedfellow. And as you 
watch the shy woodlanders adventuring to the very door- 
step, and the wretched hare so beside himself with want 
that he will rush upon death for a mouthful from your 
garden, a sense of pity and wrath will ofttimes menace 
that spirit of acquiescence and devoutness in which is the 
best and sanest habit of living 1. fe can ever achieve. For 
without death there can be no living: for Death and Life 
are—not mortal enemies as poets have feigned but— 
sister influences. Perhaps, indeed, they are one, and only 
their names are different. 





AN ELEMENTARY LESSON. 
A, MONG the many forms of self-exposure, among the 
* many ways of revealing an exceptional capacity for 
ignorance, a turn for misapprehension, a gift for error, 
there is no way more gratuitous than the publishing of 
verse in French by Englishmen. Perhaps every young 
person who has entered for the first time upon a free 
course of French poetry has shared the common impulse 
to produce a little verse in imitation; but a sufficient 
elementary good sense is almost as widespread as the 
desire to imitate, and suppression of the Alexandrines 
in question probably does not cost their author much. 
This is something to his credit, inasmuch as it is quite 
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certain that he has no suspicion how bad his verses are. 
How bad it is possible for such verses to be is made evi- 
dent now and then by a writer who, having got a whole 
set of what he believes to be French stanzas finished, and 
being perhaps astonished at his own success, presses them 
into irrevocable print. This has just been done in the 
columns of a weekly paper read by half the world. The 
writer begins by choosing a trochaic metre, which he rules 
by accent after the fashion of English verse. Now, while 
Latin verse is chiefly ruled by quantity and English chiefly 
by accent, French is ruled by numbers only. There are 
of course vowels that are longer than others, and a delicate 
ear will choose a varying place for them in the verse ; but 
practically French trochaic verse is simply verse in which 
the line that has the masculine rhyme counts an uneven 
number of syllables. Iambic verse is that in which the 
masculine-rhymed line has an even number. But the 
syllables are equalised. The emphatic beat of the English 
accent is unknown, and French trochaic verse obviously 
written to bear a stress on the first, third, fifth, seventh 
syllables is grotesque. But this is only the beginning. 
The young man ‘N.’ who writes the French poem in 
question has never gathered from his French reading that 
French rhymes alternate in masculine and feminine (i.c., e 
mute) endings; nor that the e mute within the verse has 
numerical value before a consonant, and must be as cer- 
tainly counted as the fullest syllable in the language ; 
nor that plural endings and singular endings cannot 
rhyme together, though the sound be identical. Plural 
and singular endings, I say ; because it is the s or the x 
that decides, and not the actual plural meaning, whether 
the rhyme is a plural one. For instance, univers, though a 
singular, is a right rhyme for mers in the plural ; it would 
not be a rhyme at all for mer in the singular. Seven out 
of ‘N.’s’ nine unlucky stanzas have a mixture of singular 
and plural endings. Of masculine and feminine rhymes 
(bound to occur alternately) he has so little conception that 
not only have several of his stanzas none except mascu- 
line rhymes, but in others he puts a masculine and a 
feminine rhyme together. In one stanza alone he gives us 
a feminine ending, a masculine singular ending, and a 
masculine plural ending, purporting to rhyme all together 
‘N.’ cheerfully rhymes toujours with jour, ceur with heure, 
bien with conviens, refus with élu: but a complete list would 
take us through the poem. 

One wonders how ‘ N.’ and other English readers like 
him think that French verse is constructed : what do they 
take it fur? And, supposing it to be the loose, lawless 
thing which it evidently seems to them, how is it they 
admire poetry full of the reluctant conventionalities, 
inevitable verbal banalities, involuntary commonplaces, to 
which the absolute, inexorable, and most difficult laws of 
French prosody compel the freshest poets of the language ? 
To ‘N.’ these things are not explained or excused. It is 
to be presumed that he does not perceive them, or that he 
likes them. To be candid, their presence in all French 
verse must prevent any serious rivalry between French 
literature and English as far as concerns poetry. They 
must for ever force upon the poetry of France a certain 
turn of prose ; the composition differs, but the vocabulary 
is much that of the daily paper, because the whole voca- 
bulary of the large language must be possible for the use 
of the hard-pressed poet, who can just make shift as it 
is. Daily life and daily prose gain a little in dignity by 
thus sharing language with poetry ; no serious French is 
distressingly prosaic. But poetry loses something in magic ; 
its French is not separately poetical ; it is not dedicated. 
If the French poet consents to such a loss for the sake of 
the sacred laws of his prosody, with what wonder must he 
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look on the gambols of English youth in French verse- 
writing! Such gambols are not rare. Mr. Du Maurier 
writes French verse correctly—lacking only a certain 
metrical variety which I believe none but an entire, a 
complete, a born and trained Frenchman has ever attained ; 
but with the exception of the little he has done I see no 
verse in French from English pens that does not give 
perfectly unnecessary offence by its existence. Even when 
French poetry is quoted at any length in paper or periodi- 
cal of ours it never occurs without an error—generally the 
omission of some small syllable necessary to the comple- 
tion of the inviolable Alexandrine but probably held to be 
redundant by the transcriber. In French there is never a 
redundant syllable possible. That simple fact cannot be 
asserted too positively. Our English way of writing some 
verse by the measure of the feet while the syllables take 
care of themselves (the way that Coleridge thought he had 
discovered, though it had always been used in popular 
verse) seems to French ears to result in something quite 
unworthy of the name of verse. Where numbers have 
the ruling of the line, to the exclusion of accent and the 
almost entire exclusion of quantity, numbers must needs 
be strictly kept. But French poetry goes in consequence 
in an unalterable swing. The power of the surprise of 
pause is impossible to it. The slight pause at the cesura 
(by which the Alexandrine, however stately it may look 
to the eye, is broken precisely in half, and makes two 
short lines to the ear), and the fuller pause when the 
couplet is accomplished—not otherwise may the Muse 
of France stay her voice a little to gather the passing- 
beyond of her thought, or to still a leap of her beating 
heart. 

If I may end, in the manner of the pedagogue, with 
an anecdote: an’early remembrance of my own is the 
listening to some declamation of Louis Blanc’s on ques- 
tions international. ‘Ce sont, he said—he evidently 
thought he was speaking so clear a truth that it was 
something like a platitude, and this only gave added 
impulse and vitality to his voice; for no other man can 
get off a platitude with so fresh an accent of vigour 
and conviction as belongs to your Frenchman in cer- 
tain moods—‘Ce sont les deux langues qui resteront: 
l'anglais pour le commerce, le frangais pour la littérature.’ 
My own knowledge of any human tongue was not ten 
years old, but I made my interior protest, and made it 
distinctly on behalf of poetry, which in the French line 
was never, my ear told me, permitted one brief impulse 
of silence. AuicE MEYNELL. 


SEDITION-SOPS FOR IRELAND. 


YHE Irish Land Purchase Bill has passed through 
second reading in the House of Commons. The 
Conservative members could not say No, and indeed said 
nothing. Most of the Irish members voted for it—Mr. 
Parnell and his nearer friends more readily than some 
others. With one or two notable exceptions, the Glad- 
stonians voted against it: making a very small minority. 
The bill has now to be discussed in committee ; and not 
till the committee debate is in full swing will either the 
minority or the majority be understood. 

The signification of the Irish vote is, however, per- 
fectly clear already. The Purchase Scheme is one 
that the tenantry of Ireland are eager for: it would be 
very surprising if they were not; while Mr. Parnell is 
quite aware of a feeling in favour of the bill which it 
would be dangerous to thwart, he knows equally well 
that, as a means of continuing agrarian agitation in Ire- 
land, and of preparing fresh troubles for the detested 
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j English a little later on, nothing more suitable for his farmers have obtained ; it will be strange if they do not 
/ purposes could have been hoped for. There is not the — think their pacification as well worth purchasing as other 
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/ least difficulty, therefore, in understanding the Irish vote 


on the second reading of the Land Purchase Bill. On the 
one hand, the farmers all over Ireland are clamorous for 
a scheme which offers them both pleasure and profit : for, 
while it promises to evict their landlords, they hope to 
gain from it an immediate saving of so many pounds a 
year, together with a proprietorial claim which can at 
once be disposed of at a premium, or (if retention of the 
land be preferred to sale and emigration) a freehold farm 
at the end of a certain period. On the other hand, the 
Parnellites in Parliament can have little inducement to 
reject a scheme, so delightful to their clients, which is 
another of their own bit-by-bit conquests and the pioneer 
of more. It serves them every way. Just after Mr. Glad- 
stone had come to the conclusion that no great scheme 
of land purchase for Irish Leaguers at the risk of the 
Imperial Treasury, would be tolerated by British taxpayers, 
what could be more welcome than a Conservative scheme 
of precisely that kind ? 

I do not propose, however, to go over all the grounds 
of objection to this unfortunate and most untimely scheme, 
but only to remark on one or two points which have taken 
a deeper importance from recent events, and from certain 
modifications and admissions made by Mr. Balfour. But 
first I would again impress upon the readers of this journal 
that a full and fair discussion of all that is involved in the 
Irish Land Purchase Bill cannot be expected from the 
party leaders. They are now pledged on both sides 
to its fundamental principles ; on both sides, therefore, 
every fundamental objection to their enaction will be 
shirked. 

Neither party can meet, both will evade, this most 
serious objection for one: The Purchase Scheme is a 
violent infraction of the Free-Trade principle which 
British statesmanship declares can never be violated 
with wisdom or justice. Amongst other things, it is a 
Protectionist measure for Ireland as against British agri- 
culture. Irish farmers hold their land under more advan- 
tageous terms than any tenant cultivators in Europe. Yet 
now they are to be placed under the bounty system ; for by 
State aid, at State risk, the Purchase Bill will enable these 
farmers to work at lower rents for a time and at no rent 
thereafter: British farmers being compelled to share the 
risk by which that enormous benefit is secured to their 
rivals in the markets. This singular injustice, this gross 
dereliction from principle, cannot be noticed by either 
Mr. Balfour or Mr. Gladstone, for both have declared 
themselves indifferent to it by the nature of their plans. 
Here, however, we have but one illustration of the fact 
that as regards all the more grave objections to land- 
sops for rebellion the leaders of the great English parties 
have reduced themselves to the relative characters of pot 
and kettle. 

It may not be too late, however, to dwell upon two 
points which deeply concern the authors of the Purchase 
Bill now before Parliament. Here and elsewhere I have 
taken some pains to show that a measure of land purchase 
which must be arbitrarily applied, and cannot satisfy one- 
third of the hundreds of thousands of claimants for its 
benefits, is more likely to increase disorder in Ireland than 
to pacify it. 

The argument is shortly this: Tenant-farmers who are 
excluded from the benefits of the scheme—as_ two- 
thirds of them must be—will conceive themselves to 
be as much entitled to State benevolence as their neigh- 
bours ; they will know themselves handicapped at fair 
and market by the advantage which the more fortunate 


men’s ; and the natural consequence will be that described 
by Mr. T. W. Russell, who is one of the strongest sup- 
porters of the bill: ‘The tenant who is still under the 
judicial rent, and has no prospect of acquiring the fee- 
simple of his farm, cannot be expected to submit without 
a struggle.’ Of course not; and therefore it cannot be 
expected that this pacification scheme will pacify. 

Now observe that Mr. Balfour has admitted that there 
is ‘some solid basis’ for this argument, of which he him- 
self gives the following account: ‘Sales under the bill 
will so improve the position of the tenant who purchases 
that the unfortunate tenants who are his next neighbours 
will feel that they have a grievance against the land- 
lord or the State; and you will produce a condition of 
social discord greater than that which you relieve.’ But, 
said Mr. Balfour in continuation, you will see that in the 
amended bill now before the House ‘I have done some- 
thing to relieve this difficulty and danger.’ What, then, 
has been done? He proceeds to tell us. Under the 
original bill purchasing tenants would not for the first 
five years receive the full reduction of net rent—33 per 
cent.—but only 20 per cent. That is to say, taking his 
present rent at £100, for the first five years he would pay 
£80 instead of the full reduction to £68 ; the difference 
being placed to his credit and returned to him afterwards. 
In order, then, to meet the danger which Mr. Balfour ac- 
knowledges, he has given the Lord-Lieutenant power to 
continue the 80 per cent. payment over a longer period. 
‘The Lord-Lieutenant will be able to consider the social 
condition of each county in Ireland, and if he finds the 
competition to buy so keen as to be likely to lead to 
discontent, he can put his finger on the throttle-valve 
and so diminish the immediate benefit which the tenants 
expect to get; and he might thereby diminish the exces- 
sive competition, which I admit is a danger in certain parts 
of Ireland.’ 

Now let us see what this means. Mr. Balfour seems to 
proceed upon an assumption that the diminution of a cash 
advantage may extinguish the desire for it. He thinks that 
some men, when they learn that they can only gain full 
possession of their farms on condition of paying a reduced 
rent for ten years instead of five, will decline the bargain. 
Why should hethink so? Is it not better to secure a free- 
hold at some future date by paying a lower rent mean- 
while, even if it be only 10 per cent. lower, than to go on 
paying the full rent with no freehold to look to? And 
what does Mr. Balfour mean when he says that exten- 
sion of the 80 per cent. period will diminish the ‘imme- 
diate’ benefits which the tenants expect to get? There 
will be no immediate diminution of those benefits; and 
therefore if that is what he relies upon he will be disap- 
pointed. Under the original scheme every purchasing 
tenant had to pay the 80 per cent. for the first five 
years; under the amended scheme he may have to do 
so for two or three years longer; but that can hardly 
be called an immediate diminution of benefit which will 
not begin to be felt for five years to come. It is difficult 
to understand how such a diminution should do much to 
throttle competition for the enormous advantages offered 
by the Purchase Scheme ; especially when we remember 
that the more that is paid at first the less will there be 
to pay afterwards, and that the purchasing tenant will 
become possessed of a saleable property the moment the 
bargain is concluded. He will be in exactly the same 
position as a man to whom shares in a new trading com- 
pany have been issued when they stand at 20 per cent. 
premium. 
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And if,as Mr. Balfour protests, there is no way of pacify- 
ing agrarian discontent in Ireland except by land pur- 
chase, what are we to think of a Purchase Scheme which 
needs to be ‘throttled’ here and there if it is not ‘to 
produce a condition of social discord greater than that 
which it relieves’? Surely there is something wrong 
about that—something very wrong; and there is no re- 
assurance in the thought that when we talk of throttling 
competition we mean throttling the hopes of so many 
competitors. Competitors of what class,too? Why, the 
poorer class; for if the extension of the 80 per cent. 
period is to operate as-a throttler on competition for 
the benefits of the scheme, it must tell, and is evidently 
expected to tell, upon the poorer sort of farmers, to whom 
deferred advantages are no appreciable boon. Can we 
suppose, then, that this arrangement will do away with 
the danger which Mr. Balfour admits? Let us look again 
at his own statement of that danger, at the same time 
keeping in view the throttled competitor for State aid : 
‘Sales under this bill will so improve the position of the 
tenant who purchases that the unfortunate tenants who 
are his next neighbours, and are unable to purchase, will 
feel that they have a grievance against the landlord or 
the State; and you will produce a condition of social 
discord greater than that which you will relieve.’ I still 
maintain that this must be the consequence, in the nature 
of things; and when I hear Mr. Chamberlain blandly 
inquiring of Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons how 
much it would cost the State to buy up every holding 
under a certain limit of valuation, and when I see Mr. 
Balfour ready with the reply, ‘ Somewhere about ninety-five 
millions sterling, I half believe that they have come to 
the same opinion. As to the throttling palliative, it is 
either a vain thing or worse. 

I may now ask whether the revelations cast up in the 
disturbances of the Irish parliamentary party do not justify 
most of my objections to the Land Purchase Scheme? We 
have read and we have heard Mr. Parnell; Mr. Healy and 
others who oppose Mr. Parnell have also been heard ; and 
what we discover is that the more hotly they contend the 
more are they compelled to make known their agreement 
on one point: hatred of England, destruction of British 
rule, grief that armed rebellion is no resource for them at 
present, and a steady determination to free their country 
by any means from a domination which has also to be 
revenged. Although they are Ireland’s representatives 
freely chosen, it is possible that they speak only for them- 
selves. But it is clear that a passion which is common to 
these furious political factions is shared by one large and 
influential body at least—the whole Irish priesthood ; and 
therefore, and under the glare of the ‘ lightning revela- 
tions’ of the last fortnight, I would again ask what ground 
there is for believing that treasonable disturbance will 
cease in Ireland when the ‘garrison’ is expelled and 
the State takes the place of the landlord? Again I 
ask what surety there is that in risking millions to bribe 
sedition into quietude we may not supply it with addi- 
tional means of offence? Surely it has become yet more 
important to remember that agrarian greed and hatred of 
foreign rule are different things, and that the triumph of 
the one would be no guarantee for the extinction of the 
other. On the contrary, to satisfy the one might well be 
to arm the other; and I should like to know how many 
Englishmen believe now that a partial, arbitrary, dilatory 
distribution of State aid would pacify Ireland, or that the 
people would not delightedly follow their Parnells and 
Healys in a conspiracy of repudiation if the British Go- 
vernment had become landlord in Ireland at a cost of 


thirty or a hundred millions ? FreEDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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TO MY CAT. 
HAu loving-kindliness and half disdain, 
Thou comest to my call serenely suave, 

With humming speech and gracious gestures grave, 
In salutation courtly and urbane ; 
Yet must I humble me thy grace to gain, 

For wiles may win thee though no arts enslave, 

And nowhere gladly thou abidest save 
Where naught disturbs the concord of thy reign. 


Sphinx of my quiet hearth ! who deign’st to dwell 
Friend of my toil, companion of mine ease, 
Thine is the lore of Ra and Rameses ; 

That men forget dost thou remember well, 

Beholden still in blinking reveries 

With sombre, sea-green gaze inscrutable. 

Granam R. Tomson. 


THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE. 


WILL arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made ; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping 


slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket 
sings ; 


There midnight ’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnets’ wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds on the shore ; 
While I stand on the roadway or on the pavements grey, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 


W. B. Yeats. 





LOQUITUR MATER. 


x passed a mystery by that touched my heart, 
= What time, O Child, your growing hands you laid 
About my life, and drew therefrom a part 

Of that which sharing Time and I had made. 


You were my prisoner ; and, upon a day 

(The Spring had brought her wagon full of flowers 
That day for you), along my arm you lay, 

Freed and unblindfold, struggling with new powers, 


And you went free ; and I am free no more, 
O never more, though quick you be or dead, 
And when I walk your shadow goes before, 
And when I sleep, its face lies near my head. 


Vernon BuackBuRN. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘LE MORTE DARTHUR, 
[To the Editor of 74e National Observer. | 


London, 9th Dec. 1890. 

S1R,—Allow me to say a few words upon the remarks your 
reviewer makes in his article on the second volume of my 
edition of Sir Thomas Malory’s Le Morte Darthur in the 
namber of Zhe ational Observer of November 29th, 1890, 
pp. 51-52. 

I am sorry to see that he utterly fails to realise my object in 
comparing the editio princeps with Wynkyn de Worde’s edition 
of 1529, and in stating the ten thousand variants, when he 
says : 

1, ‘ But a further task remains for Dr. Sommer, in default of 
which his industrious collection of facts is of very little use— 
namely, the task of sifting, analysing, generalising these ten 
thousand variants, and showing critically how they bear upon 
changes in the English language.’ 
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2. ‘He collects his facts most industriously, but he generalises 
rashly and uncritically, using expressions which are apt to mis- 
lead if not substantiated. We are astonished rather to 
find that so few of the “characteristic peculiarities” of the 
Caxton, as given by Dr. Sommer, are absent from the Wynkyn, 
also as given by him. The literary peculiarities are practi- 
cally unaffected,’ etc. 

3. ‘One of his reasons—Azs first and main reason—for collat- 
ing Caxton’s imprint with the third edition is that “the lapse of 
time between the first and second editions is too short to allow 
of manifest change in the language.”’ 

Taking these points in order, I beg to say with reference to 

No. 1: No ‘further task’ remains for me in the sense alleged, 
and if the reviewer expects to find anything of that sort in my 
third volume he will be greatly disappointed. He apparently 
does not perceive that J look at the romance from a very dif- 
ferent point of view than his ; he views it in its literary aspect, 
with which I have professedly nothing to do, as this part of 
the work falls to Mr. Andrew Lang. The reviewer would there- 
fore have done well to have refrained from making these remarks 
until Mr. Andrew Lang’s essay is published. To me, looking 
from the point of view of the philologist, only the editio prin- 
ceps is of value. My object in giving the ten thousand variants 
was to show in what respect the edition of Wynkyn de Worde, 
from which all the later black-letter editions are directly or 
indirectly descended, stands to the edttio princeps ; by so doing 
I wished to emphasise its importance, and to determine its re- 
lation to all later editions. Instead of printing both texts at 
full length, I have availed myself, in order to make my work less 
bulky, of the shorter method of showing to what extent they 
differ ; the linguistic differences shown were only an accidental 
consequence of this method ; but, as so often occurs, the re- 
‘viewer has been led away from the primary object by a shadow 
it has Cast. 

As to No. 2, lam unable to directly refute the charge brought 
against me, as no instance is taken. Rashness and want of 
criticism are cheap and effective terms more in fashion, unless 
substantiated, with the uncritical than with the scholar. All 
I have said is the result of a minute examination. ‘rom the 
point of view of the modern critic, the third edition, / repeat, 
is deprived of all the characteristic peculiarities distinguishing 
Caxton’s text. Besides the various points I have enumerated 
in my ‘ few words of preface, yo reviewer did not notice that 
I said: ‘ The difference of orthography in both texts is so con- 
siderable, that to quote all variations in this respect would be 
almost equal to reproducing the whole of W. de Worde’s second 
edition,’ etc. By denying this fact, the reviewer plainly de- 
clares himself incompetent of judging a work like mine. If 
he would take the trouble of looking, I feel sure he would in 
addition discover no inconsiderable number of grammatical and 
syntactical differences : at least I did, 

As to No. 3, I think the first duty of the mysterious office of 
the reviewer is, as far as | understand it, to read the work he 
is going to criticise ; this your reviewer does not seem to admit, 
as he projects a statement into my work which he wishes to 
retute: ‘The wish is often father to the thought.’ 1 am not 
aware that I made the statement in the form imputed to me. 
After stating that the time between the first and second editions 
is too short to allow of manifest change in the language, and 
that the only extant copy ot the second edition is detective, my 
words are literally : ‘ dast/y and chiefly, because all later black- 
letter editions, and all modern reprints with the sole exception 
of Southey’s and Sir E. Strachey’s, can be traced back to 
Wynkyn de Worde’s edition of 1529.’ I must leave it to the 
reade: to judge whether any deductions from what the reviewer 

says I said should be taken as criticism of my work.—l am 
H. OSKAR SOMMER, Ph.D. 


‘ec 


etc., 


[.Vote.—The first duty of an author who complains of a 
review is to read it ; the second is to understand it. We pre- 
sume that Dr. Sommer has read our review, because he has 
collected a few isolated sentences from it ; that he has under- 
stood it is not so clear. He seems to have collected our 
sentences as he has collected his variants : without quite seeing 
their bearing. The ‘iurther task’ which we politely assumed 
Dr. Sommer to be capable of was one to be attempted if he 
wished his collection of variants to be more than a heap of raw 
material. He answers joyfully that we shall look in vain to his 
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next volume for any such attempt. Very well: his variants 
will still have the value which we amply acknowledged : the 
value of raw material for the critical scholar. In his ‘ No. 2’ 
he complains that ‘no instance is taken’ of his uncritical 
generalisation ; and proceeds to reply to the instance actually 
given! His notion of a reply is to simply ‘repeat’ with a fine 
Teutonic firmness the statement we showed at some length 
to be doubtful, taking as a basis his own list of Caxton’s 
grammatical peculiarities. We said that possibly he could sub- 
Stantiate the statement ; he replies that he can, but that he is 
not going to do it. We cannot plead guilty to not having read 
Dr. Sommer’s work, and we will not be so discourteous as to 
say that we wish we could. His work is useful work, as we 
said ; but, as_we also said, it has its limitations. ] 


‘JOHN BURNS.’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer.] 


London, 8th Dec. 1890. 

S1R,—As an admirer of the Odserver policy, desirous for the 
further development of your opinions and views, rather than 
with the suspicious eye of a biassed critic, will you permit me 
to add a few details to the article which appeared under the 
above heading? My appreciation of John Burns did not origi- 
nate through common sympathies, or develop in the atmo- 
sphere of labour brawls ; but during our slight acquaintance- 
ship | have noticed a vein of honesty and a depth of manly 
teeling in his character which you, sir, | am sure would be the 
first to recognise. The ‘touch of brutality in the promptitude 
displayed in casting off the unlucky Southampton strikers’ 
which the writer sneered at was apparently directed at the 
‘London Executive,’ but was doubtiess intended to apply to 
Mr. Burns. But in no single particular can the charge be 
substantiated. Mr. Burns was bitterly grieved and disappointed 
by the unsuccessful termination of the strike, but it was the 
want of money, not of energy or good feeling, which was the 
cause of the defeat. Whilst the agitation was at white heat, 
Mr. Burns, tired and disheartened, returned to London from a 
visit to the Midlands, and he was at once consulted upon the 
course.which should be adopted at Southampton. Botn Mann 
and Tillett pleaded excess of work as an excuse for remaining 
in town, and local leaders were suggested as being competent 
to direct the strike, which even at that time was considered a 
lost battle. The decision of John Burns is worthy of being 
remembered. ‘ The men have had us in their midst,’ he said, 
‘when our labours ended in victory; we should not desert them 
now, for they will need our presence in the hour of their defeat.’ 
He started for Southampton the same night. 

One more instance I would like to present for your perusal. 
When the Australian labour delegate, Mr. Fitzgerald, arrived 
in London, a crowded meeting was held, and the speakers had 
many violent and sneering things to say about their absent 
colleague Mr. H. H. Champion. The telegram which he 
had despatched from Sydney, though absolutely correct, was 
considered an unwise and damaging communication. He 
was accordingly voted a traitor, and disowned amidst signs of 
unanimous approval. John Burns alone refrained from throw- 
ing a stone at the offending delegate; and when I met Mr. 
Burns a few days after I inquired his reason for withholding 
his hand when the delinquent was being so summarily dealt 
with. His reply was: ‘Mr. Champion was never the most 
judicious of men, but he was my friend before he went 
to Australia, and he is so still, When I learn that public 
life necessitates the repudiation and blackguarding of one’s 
friends, then | shall resign my small part in it as being beneath 


the dignity of man’s object in lite. —1 am, etc., 
J. GRAHAM HILL, 


MR. PARNELL AND THE COMMISSION : 
A NEW POINT OF VIEW. 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer.) 
London, 10th December 1890. 
SIR,—It would be absurd were I to address to you a letter 
on the relations of public and private morality. These may 
possibly be things quite distinct in themselves ; but in Mr. 
Parnell’s case they have been closely connected, for it can be 
proved almost to demonstration that his intrigue with Mrs. 
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O’Shea profoundly influenced his political conduct at a time of 
the utmost importance. The charges made against him by 
The Times before the date of the Special Commission are still 
very well remembered. He had at least a legal answer to 
those charges ; but when his friends asserted this at the time 
they were asked why he did not take the usual course of a civil 
—or rather a criminal—action for libel ? The answer was never 
clear or satisfactory, and the real reason is evident but now. 
As The Times would have ‘ justified ’ (viz., asserted the truth of 
the alleged libel) Mr. Parnell must have been the chief witness 
on his own side, and would most assuredly have been closely 
and severely cross-examined as to his relations with Mrs. 
O'Shea. Had he confessed them the present storm would have 
been ante-dated ; had he denied them the convincing evidence 
since produced in the Divorce Court would have been available 
to support a still more serious charge—viz., that of perjury— 
against him. If he had commenced proceedings in the ordi- 
nary way there would have been no Commission, so that it is 
at least highly probable that that dignified and exhaustive in- 
quiry was brought about by his Brighton escapades. 

As to his appearance and cross-examination before the Com- 
mission, that was a thing which even had he desired he could 
not escape ; but his purely private conduct was a thing quite 
remote from the inquiry, and no question relating thereto would 
have been permitted. He readily agreed to {compromise his 
after libel action against Zhe Zimes. As that paper had ex- 
pressly withdrawn the charges against him as regards the 
Pigott letters, he was sure of heavy damages without going 
into the witness-box, nor could 7he 7imes have made him give 
evidence solely for the purpose of damaging his character.— 
I am, etc., ONE OF YOUR RADICAL READERS. 


REVIEWS. 
A SAGA OF GREENLAND. 


The Crossing of Greenland. By FRIDTJOF NANSEN.  Trans- 
lated by H. M. Gepp, B.A. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 
Fridtjof Nansen is a son of Norway, of the true Viking breed. 

Two sagas of the North were left to tell—‘ The Crossing of 

Greenland’ and ‘ The Finding of the Pole.’ In these handsome 

volumes Dr. Nansen tells how he safely achieved the first em- 

prise ; and he is even now outfitting for the other and tougher. 

A thousand years have greatly modified both saga and saga- 

hero. The latter has now to carry a host of scientific impedi- 

ments. He can look for no more substantial reward than a 

doctor’s diploma or the thanks of a Geographical Society 

prizes that Sigurd or Ragnar Lodbrog would never have under- 
stood, and understanding would have despised. His field of 
adventure has contracted, and he must be scald and hero if he 
wishes to spread his fame. But in an enterprise like the cross- 
ing of the ‘ Inland Ice’ of Greenland, the development of the 
ski—the Norwegian snow-shoe—makes amends for all. With- 
out it Dr. Nansen would never have projected his brilliant dash 
across the unknown interior of Greenland. Or if he had been 
so foolhardy as attempt the journey without his seven-league 
boots, he and his comrades must have ‘ perished miserably ’ 
ere half their task was done. Reading Dr. Nansen’s sober 
narrative of the feats of the latter-day ski/oder, it is not easy to 
believe that the element of the marvellous has been thoroughly 
eliminated. If,in the presence of the timekeepers, the referees, 
and the other presiding genii of modern sport, the snow-shoer 
can cover 136} miles of Norwegian cross-country in 21 hours 

22 minutes, can rush down a mountain-side at an angle of 45 

degrees, and can jump 99 English feet from a projecting rock, 

what wonders might he not achieve if he could put the mists 
of a thousand years between us and his leaps? 

In one particular Dr. Nansen differs from the ruck of the 
ancient and from certain of the modern heroes of travel : he 
speaks modestly of himself and generously of his comrades. 
He does not fall out with them, nor seek to saddle them with 
the blame or the shame of his failures. His style is frank and 
candid as well as unassuming. There are no ‘purple patches,’ 
no mysteries, no reserves. The atmosphere is keen, clear, and 
bracing ; and, after all, the breath of a Greenland ice-field is 
healthier than that of an African swamp. If there are no 
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mysteries in Dr. Nansen’s story it is because mystery, unless 
it be disreputable, avoids the face of science. In elder days 
the saga-man would not have had to look far for the super- 
natural setting of this raid of the séz/dbers into Jotunsheim ; 
for the ‘Inland Ice’ of Greenland, besides being the last great 
memento of the Glacial Age, was almost the last refuge left the 
frost-giants of Norse mythology. Human nature abhors a 
vacuum, and this immense snow-desert has been peopled by 
the imagination of the Greenlanders and their visitors with 
all the terrors of the unknown.  Perfunctory attempts have 
been made from the west coast to penetrate its secrets ; and 
in 1883 Professor Nordenskjold spent three weeks in vainly 
seeking for an oasis, and brought back no weightier spoil than 
some grains of ‘cryoconite,’ or glacial dust, almost the only 
foreign substance found staining the immaculate radiance of 
the realm of snow. Not until after Nansen’s coming was the 
spell of ages broken, when the Jotuns were put to flight, and 
their ancient territory was left utterly tenantless save for a stray 
raven or snow-bunting. 

No old seafarer ever conceived a bolder and more self-reliant 
plan of campaign against the guardian demons of the secrets 
of the Arctic than that which entered Nansen’s brain. Let 
him be set down, with five other shz/débers as stout-hearted and 
expert as himself, on the east coast of Greenland, and—with 
all their provisions and covering to carry with them on light 
sleighs, with starvation behind them and safety and fame in 
front—they were bound, he held, to go over any extent of 
mounded snow. But to reach the eastern coast—that spec- 
tral shore against which the ice-current from the Pole grinds 
its huge navies of bergs and floes—there was the rub! 
Greenland seemed almost within a skz/ober’s leap when the 
adventurers put off from their convoy ship and pushed 
through the loose ice for Semalik Bay. But, as all saga 
literature bears witness, it is exactly when the hero’s hopes 
are highest that destiny is meditating its most malignant 
stroke at him. Semalik Bay must be fast by the fateful 
‘Fountain of Weird,’ for out of it came a tumultuous rush of 
bergs that disabled the boats and drove the party to seek the 
frozen hospitality of a passing floe. With'this they drifted at the 
mercy of the Arctic winds and currents from the 17th to the 
29th of July, preserving what patience they could as the moun- 
tain wall they longed to climb sank out of sight and the boom 
of the Atlantic against the outer edge of the pack grew louder. 
At length there came a night when the breakers were almost 
upon them—-indeed were tearing huge masses off their ice-raft 
and even hurling them against theirtent. But, husbanding their 
strength, they slept sound amid the din: all except the stout 
sea-clog Sverdrup, who paced back and forth as sentinel, biding 
his time. Once danger came so near that the watch unhooked 
the tent-door to turn out his companions. Just then Nansen 
awoke to find the floe ‘rocking like a ship in a heavy sea’ 
and the deafening roar of the surf in his ears. But, listening, 
he could hear Sverdrup’s steady tramp between the tent and 
the boats, and he turned to sleep again. And next morning 
the powers had drifted them towards the land and compara- 
tive safety. Another time they went to sleep expecting that 
on the next day they would be floating southward on the open 
Atlantic, with Greenland and their plans of crossing it left hope- 
lessly in rear, They awoke to find themselves in a fog and 
their compasses apparently gone mad; for the sound of the 
sea, instead of coming from their left, was heard upon their right. 
It was the waves against the cliff face instead of the surf on 
the edge of the pack. An eddy of the mysterious ‘ Fountain of 
Weird’ had drifted them back to the land of their desire. By- 
and-by squat figures were seen approaching through the hum- 
mocks. Coming nearer, in the graphic words of Balto, the more 
literary of Nansen’s two Lapp companions, they ‘lowed like 
cows,’ They were heathen Eskimos of the coasts north-east of 
Cape Farewell: a people of unspeakable personal habits but 
unaffectedly friendly, good-natured, and hospitable ; ‘clartily’ 
cosy, too, in their way, when blubber is plentiful. 

With the aid of these simple children of Nature, who, their 
flavour of train-oil and their stratified crust of dirt removed, would 
compare favourably to some Christians, the wanderers recovered 
their lost ground and made good their footing on the ‘Inland 
Ice. Their adventures in the belt of ice-floes form perhaps the 
finest part of the new saga; but on land, too, if a snow-field 
can be called land, Nansen met with manifold adventures and 
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hardships. Noland on the planet—at least on the northern 
half thereof—is so utterly featureless. So far from lighting 
on any oasis in the ice-desert, any deep cleft at the back of 
the north wind whence the descendants of the ‘Lost Colony’ 
of Eric the Red came forth to greet the explorers in the Old 
Norse of the Eddas—-so far from this, Nansen found that in- 
land Greenland is an almost pure mathematical figure in snow: 
is the section, indeed, of an enormous cylinder, compacted 
by the snowfall and smoothed symmetrically by the winds of 
ages, measuring some fifteen hundred miles in length by six 
hundred miles at its broadest part, and at its deepest pro- 
bably 6000 or 7000 feet from the powdery surface of to-day 
down to the bottom layer of ice deposited on the buried soil 
of Greenland at the beginning of the Glacial Age. It is a 
cold conception this which science places in the room of the 
Jotuns and Red Eric. At the summit-level—gooo feet—of the 
‘Inland Ice,’ where, if anywhere, Hrimgrim’s house should have 
stood, Nansen and his companions saw naught but snow. It 
not only spread all around them: it sifted in through every 
seam of their tent, it stung them as they lay huddled among 
their furs, it almost buried them in a drifted mound. Perhaps 
it was Hrimgrim’s revenge. But with the daylight they shook 
themselves free and wended their way: ‘a diminutive black 
line feebly traced ’—for the first and possibly for the last time— 
‘upon an infinite expanse of white.’ How much fuller of the 
older saga elements the version of the journey of the ‘ Leader 
of the Men of the Great Beards’ already current among the 
Eskimo! These mysterious strangers had fought w.th giants 
and hunted dwarfs, of which the two Lapps were captured 
But science to the undeveloped mind is some- 
: if it is high and pure it is also flat 


specimens. 
what like the ‘ Inland Ice’ 
and coid. 


MEMORABLE AND NOT. 
Tales by Douglas Jerrold. Now First Collected. 
graphical Notice by J. LOGIE ROBERTSON. Tales and 
Sketches. By the EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. With a Pre- 
fatory Memoir by J. LOGIE ROBEKTSON. London: Paterson. 


With a Bio- 


How many are there nowadays who read the works of 
Douglas Jerrold? How many even of those who make a serious 
study of literature are familiar with S7. Grles and St. Fames 
or Zhe Man Made of Money or The Chronicles of Clovernook? 
Hardly more in number, one thinks, than they who still find 
profit and delight in the scurrile pasquinades of Theodore 
Hook or the critical brutalities of Gifford. Jerrold’s political 
diatribes and his aberrations in fiction have passed away with 
the roaring absurdities of his Black-Eyed Susan. They are as 
dead as the roses—or rather the thistles—of yester-year. Mrs. 
Caudle—that paragon of dull vulgarity—sleeps with Sweet 
William’s Susan ; and Thuddy Jones and Silas Fleshpots and 
Ephraim Rue and all the other rickety puppets have joined 
Susan’s Sweet William in the limbo beyond the moon. Their 
creator is remembered as the author of sundry caustic incivili- 
ties and stinging gibes, but he is no more to be regarded as an 
existing literary force than George Selwyn or Hook or Foote. 
And the fact is not to be lamented. No man will deny 
Jerrold’s wit ; but no critic worth his salt will venture to main- 
tain that it was wit of the first water. It had no delicacy, 
nor gaiety, nor geniality, nor ease, nor veiled malice. It was 
hard and cold and blunt and cruelly mordant ; often rudely 
and waspishly personal. Jerrold could never speak with 
that air of suavity and laughing disdain which makes trebly 
galling the shafts of the satirist. The curse of the Radical 
malignant was upon him : the curse of the Radical gnawed by 
spite and smarting under an illusive sense of indignity : he 
pursues his phrases in a fume, and betrays his suffering while 
he stabs. Compare him not to the great satirists but to such a 
minor master of irony as Fonblanque, and his inferiority is 
patent. Mr. J. Logie Robertson in his biographical notice 
extols the originality and audacity of Jerrold’s ‘tart replies,’ 


and seriously imperils the chastity of his style in honour of 


what he calls the ‘truths quaintly expressed, fancies brightly 
presented—that are scattered and sparkle like glow-worms all 
over his [Jerrold’s] writings.’ 

Here are one or two of the verbal jewels which Mr. Robert- 
son sets before us. Clovernook is pictured as beyond the noisy 
world, ‘a world noisy with the ringing of shillings.’ Does that 
truly sparkle like a glow-worm ?—(glow-worms, by the way, 
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sparkle only to those in the dark; but let that pass)—is it really 
so quaint and fanciful after all? Again: ‘ My friends,’ he 
calls out, ‘what I want is common sense.’ ‘Exactly,’ says 
Jerrold, ‘that’s precisely what you do want.’ And again—and 
here we have a well-worn instance of Jerrold’s frolic urbanity— 
‘I hear you are displeased with my last book,’ says a veteran 
author ; ‘you told A. it’s the worst book I ever wrote.’ ‘ No, 
I didn’t,’ says Jerrold promptly, ‘I said it was the worst book 
anybody ever wrote.’ Can the quaintness and brightness of 
the truths and the fancies that sparkle like glow-worms blind 
any one to the acrid rudeness of these impromptus? Hardly. 
But, says Mr. Robertson, Jerrold has a better claim on popular 
regard than the merit of having originated a hundred don-mots. 
And he points to the papers forming the new collection as ad- 
mirable examples of Jerrold’s ‘peculiar genius and geniality.’ 
The truth is that there is hardly a story—if there is one—here 
reprinted which would at present stand much chance of inser- 
tion in a first-class magazine. The best of them is Swamp 
Ffall, and even in Swamp Hall ’tis but a thin vein of humour 
which runs through the farcical dialogue, while the intrigue is 
foolishness and the characters are staring caricatures. Jerrold 
needed the stimulus of political warfare or a personal en- 
counter before he could give full play to his hard and envenomed 
mockery. Asa writer of tales he is naught. But he was un- 
doubtedly an artist in insolence. 

As for the collection from the writings of Lord Beaconsfield, 
that is another pair of sleeves. True, the introduction is not a 
very brilliant bit of criticism. No doubt its author loves his 

3eaconsfield, and to him who loves his Beaconsfield much may 
be forgiven. But they who love their Beaconsfield wisely 
would not say of him that his ‘transitions from burlesque to 
the sublime in writing were really wonderful.’ The sublime 
was not exactly Beaconsfield’s sphere; and to say that ‘in 
humour he was notably deficient’ is not quite to make a critical 
But the introduction is, on the whole, rather 
Unfortunately, 


masterstroke. 
better perhaps than such things usually are. 
the volume is to a considerable extent padded with descriptive 
sketches which are too threadbare in subject, too florid and 
pompous in style, for one to delight therein, and which have 
hardly a right of admittance to a ‘ Treasure-House of Tales.’ 
But here are /xion and Popanilla and The Infernal Marriage: 
here, that is to say, are three works sealed with the seal of one 
of the most brilliant, the most fascinating, the most capricious, 
teasing, and perplexing of writers of genius. Each is delightful, 
but rion is incomparably the best. Its author has made 
no more curious contribution to literature: it is at once so 
gracefully trifling, so airily fanciful, so steel-like in its keen, 
illuminating wit and in its firmness of build. We have nothing 
in our literature resembling these stories—nothing in which the 
same brilliant, whimsical fancy is conjoined with the same 
frolic, flashing, impudent wit. Here isa gibe suggestive of 
Swift, here a passage recalling the phantasies of 7he Arabian 
Nights, here a bit of dialogue that might have been spoken by 
the arch-fop Pelham. But what these stories most closely 
resemble in their mingling of brilliant fancy and audacious 
wit, of piercing, lightly-winged satire and delightful invention, 
are certain of the shorter romans (e.g., /a Princesse de Babylone 
of Voltaire. In point of style, it need not be said, no comparison 
is possible between the rococo work of the English amateur and 
the faultless prose of the French artist. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY. 


The World’s Desire. By H. RIDER HAGGARD and ANDREW 
LANG. 

Mr. Lang we know and Mr. Haggard we know: but of whom 
(or what) is this ‘tortuous and ungodly ’ jumble of anarchy and 
culture ? Premising only that Mr. Lang is a distinguished writer 
and a mythologist, and that Mr. Haggard is an excellent maker 
and teller of strong and simple and affecting stories—for answer 
let the tale be told. 

The Wanderer, a/fas Odysseus, e/éas Ulysses, returns to Ithaca 
after his second fit of wandering. When his black ship touches 
land, ‘without once looking back, or saying one word of fare- 
well to his crew,’ without even paying his fare, he gets him to 
shore. There he finds all that was left of his Penelope: to 
wit, ‘a bone of a forearm’ and some ashes. These last he 
puts upon his head ; and then does he lie ‘ bit'rg his hares for 
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sorrow,’ till behold ‘a carrion bird fixed its talons and its beak 
in the Wanderer’s neck.’ This was neither agreeable nor 
sportsmanlike, so the Wanderer slew the bird, and ‘clutched 
for the knife’ to kill himself. As he could not find it, he felt 
hungry : so heate a rude breakfast of ‘moulder'ng grain.’ He 
found, however, the Bow of Eurytus, ‘the dreadful bow that 
no mortal man but the Wanderer could bend.’ Now this was 
a bow of bows, for it was also a musical box wound up for ever 
and ever and going off on the slightest provocation or on none 
into all manner of martial and sentimental strains. There 
were no music-halls then, and Mr. Augustus Harris, who would 
have bounded on that bow for his next pantomime, lay still un- 
distinguished in the dark backward and abysm of things ; but, 
nothing daunted by the absence of a ‘pitch’ the Wanderer had 
an interview with Aphrodite. Being of a jealous habit, she 
‘chaffed’ him about a number of ladies, but at last discovered 
to his eyes the person of the World’s Desire. It was a fine 
figure of a woman but no better than she should be; and he 
knew her forthwith for Helen—erstwhile of Troy, but now 
of Egypt, where she was known as the Strange Hathor. 
Thither he sailed in a ship of Sidon, the irrepressible Bow 
going off with every roll of her ; and, there arriving, he found 
the Ten Plagues sadly ‘on,’ and an Unauthorised Version of 
Exodus in mid career. He made friends with Rei the chief 
priest, and was introduced to Meriamun, queen to Pharaoh, who 
instantly fell in love with him. Now Meriamun was what men 
technical in heart and mind do clepe a Madam. A little before 
the Wanderer’s appearance she poisoned arival; ere the body 
was embalmed she went forth to it at dead of night; around 
that clay-cold form she drew all sorts of magic circles; she 
raised the Ka, which was no good as a ‘spook,’ and she raised 
the Bai, which was as little, and then she raised the Khow, 
which told her future, whereupon she hied her home again. 
Then there was a great feast (at which, by a refinement of 
archeology, the Boding Skull of our infancy was carried 
round) which was broken up by the intrusion of Moses and 
Aaron and the (historical) Death of the Firstborn. Thencame 
the strange ongoings of the Apura—a cross between the Salva- 
tion Army and the criminal classes—who finally departed from 
Egypt with Pharaoh ‘hot and instant on their trace.’ Mean- 
time the Wanderer went to see the Hathor. He found her 
singing on the roof of her abode’; and a number of infuriated 
males were watching her ; and they all sought to get at her; 
but lo, they were slain, and none knew how, and few knew 
why, and still fewer be they that care. Now the Wanderer 
was not slain, but got in all right; and when the Hathor 
looked upon him, behold it seemed to her that he was a son 
of Priam—even the co-respondent in the well-known case of 
Menelaus v. Helen and Paris; but at last she knew him for 
Odysseus, for whom she had cherished a secret passion all 
along. And they twain made tryst at the gate for next even- 
ing, with a view to arranging an elopement. Now, Meriamun 
was come aware of it all by art-magic; so she took upon 
herself the face and figure of the Hathor; and thus was the 
Wanderer deluded ; and the marriage ceremony being ‘held 
as said’ ...! But in the morning the Bow dropped into 
poetry, and at the sound of the noise thereof the Wanderer 
turned him to consult his watch and ask the meaning of 
that infernal row. That is to say, ‘he yawned, he stretched 
out his mighty arms, he opened his eyes’ :—and there'beside him 
was She-Who-Must-Be-Obeyed !_ Unhappily he knew not his 
Haggard ; wherefore he hesitated not to tell the lady she had 
made a mistake. So she went forth into the Palace of Pharaoh, 
and cried unto all men’s hearing a version (carefully brought 
down to date) of the story of Joseph and the wife of Potiphar. 
Now, the guards were simple men, and nothing they recked of 
chestnuts ; and in those days, of fire-escapes there was none in 
all the land of Egypt. So they went for the Wanderer ; and 
his musical-box was damaged in the struggle ; and they tied 
him fast, and, hero as he was, behold they ran him in. But 
Pharaoh returned alone, the Red Sea having made an end of 
his host (for so it is told in the Unauthorised Version); and 
Meriamun poisoned him after a game of chess ; and the Wan- 
derer was taken out of prison and was sent to the wars ; and 
there, by the contrivances of Rei, he was presently joined by 
the Hathor ; and a big fight befell them, and the Wanderer was 
slain ; and thereafter they cremated him in state, and Meriamun 
consumed herself likewise ; and thereupon the Hathor let fall 
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her veil, and ‘ wandered forth into the desert and the night, 
singing as she passed.’ 

Last of all, the story died also; and this critic was moved to 
curse his literary gods and die at thought of the most complete 
artistic suicide it has ever been his lot to chronicle. 


HODGE-PODGE. 


My Friends at Sant Ampelio. By J. A. GOODCHILD. 
London: Kegan Paul. 


Mr. Goodchild has little in common with M. Alcofribas 
Nasier, adbstracteur de quintessence. That, perhaps, is not 
surprising : for the good Francois, it has just been settled for 
us by Bumbledom, is a disreputable person, while Mr. Good- 
child is respectable to his finger-tips. But his diffuseness is 
honestly to be lamented, for his sake as well as for our own. 
There is an old heresy, started by Martial (of all persons), that 
an abundance of material will make up for all deficiency in 
style. Mr. Goodchild has perhaps more material than most 
people ; but, as he very candidly says in his dedication to the 
Laureate, he has been content to leave it in the form of con- 
versational small change—or even sometimes unminted metal. 

His book is in great part a republication. The first half of 
it has already achieved some measure of success under the 
title of Chats at Sant’ Ampelio. Mr. Goodchild, as resident 
doctor in an English colony in the Riviera, has made the most 
of his opportunities of observing life and manners, and has 
given his results in over five hundred pages obviously modelled 
on The Poet at the Breakfast-Table. But Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes is a dangerous man to imitate, and the fastiche is 
a form of art that requires careful treatment. We confess 
to a liking for the writings of doctors. It is a far cry from 
the author of Religio Meatci to the author of Rab and His 
Friends : but the kindliness and the practical wisdom born of 
experience which are characteristic of the profession seldom 
fail to come out in their books. Often, too, for one reason or 
another, they write easily and naturally ; and what we com- 
plain of with Mr. Goodchild is that he is a little too facile 
and too natural. Lord Shaftesbury held it very indecent for 
any one to publish his Meditations, Occasional Reflections, 
Solitary Thoughts, or other such exercises, without sufficient 
previous digestion; and the modestest title he could con- 
ceive for such works was that of a certain author who called 
them his ‘ Crudities.’ Coryat’s Crudities was probably the book 
his Lordship was tilting at ; but Coryat’s Crudittes was not only 
shorter and more coherent but also a good deal more witty than 
My Friends at Sant’ Ampelio. The scene is laid at a private 
boarding-house in, say, Villefranche or Mentone. You have 
nominally six characters: the Hostess,the Sister of the Hostess, 
the Chaplain, the Rhymer, the Socialist, and our friend the 
doctor ; but you more than suspect the author of doubling his 
parts, so to speak, and talking under the character of the Rhymer 
at least as often as in his own. These characters spend their time 
in inflicting on each other the most interminable disquisitions on 
things in general. The Socialist, for example, thinks nothing 
of talking for a page and three-quarters without a break at the 
beginning of lunch. It is as though the Autocrat, the Poet, 
and the Professor, deprived of their peculiar flavour and most of 
their humour, were to dine at the same ¢adb/e @hd/e every day. 
Aweek at Sant’? Ampelio would have cured Coleridge of his 
little ways for life. The conversation turns upon every subject 
underthe sun. The iniquities of the police—(‘ hired mercenaries 
of the capitalist’ the Socialist callsthem. The pleonasm strikes 
as feeble. Why not say brutal ?)—and the obvious absurdity 
of Mr. Goodchild’s being the social inferior of ‘dissipated young 
men in the House of Lords,’ are common topics. The ‘ brazen- 
hoofed herds of Gereon’ are shown very rationally to be a 
myth founded on an interview between a Phoenician mariner 
and one Sir Hugh Garryowen at Erith. The Fonicians— 
(it is spelt that way to connect it with Fenians)—are shown 
to have been a very enterprising race. Tyre, Tiryns, and the 
River Torridge, Pentelicus and Pinkie Ho, were all equally 
Semitic names: and the Danaans were clearly Danites. 
Socialists are enemies to Art—(Mr. Goodchild should be tender 
with them; they are also enemies to policemen)—and scents, 
‘among the Gallic races and some tribes of savages,’ are great 
centives to affection: an observation that would please M. 


Guy de Maupassant. 
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The author, like Dr. Holmes himself, is at his best when he 
is most medical. There is a good story of a sick-nurse, Sceur 
Ursule, who surreptitiously placed a little plaster saint in the 
larder to prevent the meat from being tainted : which was an 
outrage to the feelings of the English cook. There are curious 
reflections on the anatomy of angels and seraphs. Tis hinted 
that it is really ungenerous to sit upon a cherub, because he 
cannot return the compliment. The evolution of cherubs from 
beetles is ingenious. They are both winged circles; but Mr. 
Goodchild forgets that the beetle’s circle is his abdomen, and 
the cherub’s is—not. The second half of the book, ‘The Sage 
of Sant’ Ampelio,’ is perhaps the better. The allegory of ‘ The 
Dome of the Chapel of St. Sophia’ is really a fine example of 
what De Quincey called impassioned prose; and as the conver- 
sational method is more and more abandoned towards the end, 
the style as well as the matter correspondingly improves. But 
even here Mr. Goodchild is often weak. What can you do with 
aman whose favourite poets, amongst others, are Longfellow, 
Moore, and Leigh Hunt? He is a naive worshipper of Lord 
Tennyson in his worst moments ; and one of the ‘Interludes’ 
with which—still after the manner of Holmes—the volume is 
sprinkled is an attempt to better the famous Jubilee Ode. It is 
certainly not so bad as the Hands All Round verses which the 
Laureate inflicted on an astounded Empire about 1883. One 
notes a chivalrous defence of Martin Tupper, on the ground 
that, as is justly observed, he had a large circulation, and what 
he wrote was very ‘good’ and very true. Walt Whitman, bv-the- 
by, 1s cleverly described as an ‘untamed Tupper,’ though per- 
haps there is more of untamedness about him than of Tupper. 

Mr. Goodchild’s English is often bad. He is weak on the 
use of the word /¢ke, though he never fatally commits himself. 
Four several times he lapses into what De Quincey abused as 
‘the ridiculous and most pedantic neologism’ of frst/y. His 
preface is not ‘appended’ to the second part, though he says 
itis. Amongst his quotations, ‘omne ignotum pro m/racu/o’ 
is a new rendering. The book is badly edited. There is an 
obvious misprint on p. 168 of the first part. The ingenious 
commentator might almost suggest gems for genti on p. 12; 
though there are difficulties. Punctuation sometimes makes a 
sentence unintelligible ; as at the foot of p. 120, superfluous 
commas abound. ‘ Pretty struma’ (p. 24) may be a well-known 
disease ; but we are no doctors. There is a fine anacoluthon 
on p. 77 of Part 11. ; and misprints on pp. 102 and 138. ‘ Re- 
buke,’ by-the-by (p. 105), is a poor rhyme for ‘forsook.’ Shelley’s 
name is twice spelt ‘Shelly’ on p.210. But, on the whole, there 
is a wide class of people to whom My Friends at Sant Ampelto 
may be recommended. Those who have time to read will find 
much in it worth reading. Mr. Goodchild is a shrewd observer ; 
he writes naturally ; and he shows himself at times to have real 
poetic power. He intends, we gather, to publish at least one 
more book. Will he not try to make it shorter and to write a 
little more carefully ? 


HENRY RAEBURN. 


Sir Henry Raeburn. A Selection from his Portraits. Repro- 
duced by T. and R. ANNAN. With Introduction and Notes 
by W. E. HENLEY. Edinburgh: Royal Association for 
Promotion of the Fine Arts. 

Itis not a little strange that south of the Tweed Sir Henry 
Raeburn and his work are well-nigh unknown. The National 
Gallery, generally so rich in examples of the British School, 
contains but a single specimen of his art. Yet none was ever 
less parochial in style. He sat at the feet of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who with his unfailing generosity frankly recognised 
the Scotsman’s talent ; he matured his powers by a two years’ 
sojourn in Italy ; and though the most of his sitters were his 
Own countrymen, it was for the world that he painted. How- 
ever, the arbitrement of reputations is with time ; and despite 
the dealers, who have never professed a keen interest in him, 
the ‘Scots Velasquez’ will one day take his place as second 
only to Sir Joshua in the British School. 

Thus high, indeed, does Mr. Henley set him in his admirable 
monograph, and he does the painter no more than justice ; 
for few have ever devoted themselves to their art with the 
single-minded loyalty of Sir Henry Raeburn. His success 
was unquestioned and came early, yet he sacrificed nothing 
to popularity, and continued, like the artist he was, to rever- 
ence style and his medium. Dignity and sobriety were his 
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characteristics. He had no interest in constrained gesture or 
eccentric pose. He sets his subject simply and directly on the 
canvas; his colour and modelling are ever distinguished; and 
he obtains his effect not by the accumulation of detail or the 
patient rendering of still-life but by the broad treatment of 
masses and the pictorial arrangement of light and shade. 
Happy as he was in his temperament, he was happier still in 
his epoch. Not only was he gifted with a talent for por- 
traiture, but he was surrounded by those worthy the im- 
mortality he could confer. He painted all the distinguished 
men and many of the beautiful women of his age. A 
portrait of Sir Walter was ‘the last to make any call upon a 
capacity of brain and hand unequalled in its owner’s day and 
since.’ ‘Thus,’ says Mr. Henley, ‘does Scotland work : she 
has the genius of fitness, so that to the world without her 
achievement seems ever instinct with the very spirit of romance. 
There are two great artists in the Edinburgh of 1823, and the 
one dies painting the other (a fact, by the way, which remains 
a “subject of affectionate regret” to the survivor). One thinks 
of Hugo—of the “ Je crois en Dieu” of his last will and testa- 
ment, his careful provision of a pauper’s hearse for the last 
journey of all. And one reverts with pride and gratitude to 
the supreme experience of this august pair of friends.’ 

But Raeburn was not only a painter of portraits: he was a 
man equipped at all points and endowed with a versatility 
which recalls the prowess of some among the old masters. He 
was an architect,as Ann Street and St. Bernard’s Crescent 
remain to prove ; he is said to have possessed no little skill 
in sculpture; at outdoor sports he was an adept; and, not 
content with these manifold accomplishments, he was a man 
of affairs and a brilliant conversationalist as well. An ex- 
haustive biography of him is still lacking, but in a dozen lucid 
pages Mr. Henley has summarised the events of his life (which 
after all was but his work) and given us a sympathetic estimate 
of his genius. Mr. Henley, as we have said. places him next 
to Sir Joshua. adding that ‘Sir Henry at his strongest need 
hardly vail his bonnet to the best that have ever painted por- 
traits. A gentleman is fit company for the king.’ And this 
happy phrase accords with Raeburn’s accomplishment. He 
owes his exalted position in the hierarchy of art to the fact that 
he never stooped to the studio tricks so dear to the portrait- 
painter of to-day, but remained to the end the faithful servant 
of his art. 

The portraits included in the present collection, which have 
been efficiently reproduced by Messrs. Annan, though charac- 
teristic of Raeburn’s style, have not been chosen on account of 
the illustrious birth or conspicuous achievement of those whom 
they represent. They include his presentments of the two 
fair ladies of Suttie, of Mrs. Campbell of Park, and of hand- 
some Lord Abercrombie, with the magnificent Wardrop of 
Torbanehill. Another is ‘the Man of Feeling,’ and upon 
him Mr. Henley has given us a couple of pages of fair yet 
sympathetic comment. Of the rest Mr. Francis Horner, M.P., a 
kindly pedant, whose foible was self-improvement, is the most 
distinguished. Most of his contemporaries regarded him as a 
serious politician, and believed his exercises in self-analysis 
and good resolution were the proofs of an extraordinary 
talent; Mr. Henley himself has somehow deviated into re- 
spect for him. Sir Walter, however, with his inspired in- 
sight into character, more truly gauged’his quality. ‘Come,’ 
said the author of Waverley to Jeffrey at a famous dinner- 
party, ‘you can’t say too much about Sydney or Brougham, 
but I will not admire your Horner : he always puts me in mind 
of Obadiah’s bull, who, although, as Father Shandy observed, 
he never produced a calf, went through his business with such 
a grave demeanour that he always maintained his credit in the 
parish!’ And Horner maintained 47s credit with such success 
that Raeburn painted his portrait, and that after his early 
death two substantial volumes set forth his performances and 


justified Sir Walter’s satire. 
‘A WILD ASS ALONE,’ 


By H. D. THOREAU. 


Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers. 
London : Sonnen- 


Selected and Edited by H. S. SALT. 
schein. 

Mr. Salt is so skilled to caricature with the best intentions 

that weare often put to it whether he be abandoned to imper- 

tinence or only very unintelligent. In a biography recently 
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reviewed in these columns he pictured Thoreau as a monster 
of imbecility, a gabbler in gown and bands no less dull and futile 
than (say) himself. The truth is that Thoreau was a naturalist 
endowed with a degree of physical sensibility and with the 
faculty of observation. He also made some very suggestive 
remarks upon the conduct of life, drawn from his own limited 
experience but registered occasionally in direct and sufficient 
sentences, from which Mr. Salt might have learned much had 
he been less intent upon building his soul a lordly pleasure- 
house of words. These sentences are to be gleaned from 
bundles of Emersonian chafi—for Thoreau was of such as wor- 
shipped and aped that voice of one chattering in the wilderness, 
the ‘ Sage’ of Concord. And for this reason the biography might 
be forgiven, since what endears Thoreau to the unintelligent 
is the absolutely unintelligible portion of his writing. It is 
not so easy to forgive the preface to these foolish and para- 
doxical papers. Foolish as they are, and ignorant as their 
author was of the elementary principles of politics, there 
is no sanction in them for Mr. Salt’s deduction that he was 
philosophically and in intention a criminal—that is, according 
to the new definition, a person ‘ of anti-social tendencies.’ Nor 
has Mr. Salt any right to annex him to the Fabian Society, 
which comes nearly to the same thing. ‘While asserting 
anarchism as the ideal of the future [he] does not deny that 
wise legislation may be advisable in the present’: in a self- 
respecting society the task of dealing with a book in which 
‘anarchism’ is ‘asserted as the ideal of the future’ would be 
allotted to the common hangman, and the writer of such a 
sentence would find his proper place at the cart’s tail. There 
be some who regret the passing of so excellent a method of 
dealing with the preachers of disorder. But as society no 
longer respects itself, we must be content with denying that 
Thoreau preached ‘anarchism,’ as Mr. Salt understands that 
ignoble word, which should not be so much as named among 
decent people. 

Mr. Salt is at great pains to prove that Thoreau was a prac- 
tical politician of the baser sort: that is to say, that he sought 
to interfere in public affairs which did not concern him. He 
insists again and again that Thoreau was no ‘stoico-epicurean 
adiaphorist’ but a meddler, like Achitophel and Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘resolved to ruin or to rule the State’ according to 
his own ideas. As a matter of fact, he looks at politics 
from a peculiar standpoint: he contemplates the State’s re- 
lation to Thoreau, that ‘noblest work of God,’ but ignores 
the duty of the noblest work of God towards the State. It 
pleased him to regard the Mexican war as wrong, therefore he 
declined to pay his taxes. With him ‘private reason holds 
the public scale.’ He never allowed it to enter his head that 
a working majority of his fellow-citizens held the Mexican 
war to be right; or that if every one were to adopt his un- 
practical way of being in opposition, there would soon be no 
taxes and no wars and no State, but a condition of affairs 
comparable only to Carlyle’s most lurid imaginings. He does 
not, as Mr. Salt asserts, ‘ advance the claim for the free growth 
of the individual man... that has been advanced in other 
words by Whitman and Tolstoi and Ibsen and William Morris.’ 
With Tolstoi and Morris politics is but a more refined term 
for nonsense ; both are so unpractical as to face compla- 
cently a disorganisation of the universe. Neither Ibsen nor 
Whitman preaches disloyalty, although the former happens 
to be a more or less disloyal citizen. Thoreau heeds no 
‘individual man’ but Thoreau, and his utmost wish for him- 
self is that the State should ‘ mot think it inconsistent with its 
own repose if a few were to live aloof from it.’ And even that 
is but ‘his own heightened and imaginative way of putting 
things.’ Whether it be insincerity or paradox, there is al- 
ways something in him that kindles his words to wanton- 
ness: he rejoices in making a platitude crackle and revels 
in contradictions. Again, he says that he is willing to pay 
highway rates ; and, he remarks in a passage which Mr. Salt 
appears to have overlooked, ‘I seek even an excuse for con- 
forming to the laws of the land.’ Where other people are 
concerned he is as good a citizen as you could wish. He ex- 
plains that men who derive security from the State and use its 
money are morally bound to pay for these advantages. Massa- 
chusetts he honoured specifically with a certain qualified ap- 
proval, and lays down distinctly that it was only from his own 
very peculiar and illogical position (which he quaintly describes 
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as the ‘ highest’) that the State is ‘ not worth thinking of at all.’ 
In a word, being an egoist inebriated with ‘the gaiety of 
rhetoric’ and a Joseur afflicted with an itch of disputation, he 
took upon him to play the superior person and to give his 
reader ‘a strong dose of himself’: ‘the sworn enemy of the 
State’ depicted by Mr. Salt, with suggestions of dynamite and 
a red flag in the background, is another pair of sleeves. The 
moral to draw from these essays is not that ‘anarchism’ is 
the ‘ideal of the future’ but rather that ‘Whom Heaven has 
made a slave, no parliament of men nor power that exists 
on earth can render free heroism, manful wisdom, is 
not his,’ and that ‘States are to be called happy and noble 
in so far as they settle rightly who is slave and who free.’ 
Taken intelligently, they imply a condemnation of democracy 
as a political principle—the condemnation of a man who had 
sense and judgment, but knew nothing of politics. The ten- 
dency is democratic: the power of the press, ‘the worship 
of idols,’ and the effective annihilation of private persons not 
only as citizens but as men by the ballot—these are roundly 
denounced. The hardest words in the book are levelled at 
‘the modern Democrat.’ And Thoreau would have found all 
the individual liberty he really desired under an intelligent 
despotism. He wanted leisure to go about his business : as for 
that insignificant matter of government—‘ what is wanted is 
not men, but a man.’ This volume is ‘virtuous but not wise,’ 
as Lord Beaconsfield said of the emancipation of Quashee: 
and Mr. Salt has made the mistake of recommending for food 
what was meant to be taken as medicine. 


AN OLD MAN ELOQUENT. 


Studies in European History. Academical Addresses delivered 
by JOHN IGNATIUS VON DOLLINGER, D.D.; Translated 
by MARGARET WARRE. London: Murray. 


‘Good wine,’ we know, ‘needs no bush,’ and the accom- 
plished translator of these admirable addresses does well to 
let them speak for themselves. The translation, she tells us in 
her short preface, was undertaken at Dr. Dollinger’s personal 
request, and the nonagenarian professor himself selected from 
his published and unpublished utterances those which he wished 
to have ‘Englished’; but a pathetic interest attaches to the 
work from the fact that the author’s ‘long and eminent career 
was brought to a close before it could be completed.’ 

That career was in many respects a remarkable one. Born 
at Bamberg in Bavaria in 1799, and ordained a priest of the 
Romish Church in 1822, the great divine and historian had 
outlived two generations when he passed away, full of days and 
distinctions, in the present year. In spite of his masterly and 
multifarious contributions to ecclesiastical history, which range 
from the Origins of Christianity in 1833-5 to the History of 
the Council of Trent in 1874, he was but little known in this 
country except by students and specialists until 1870, when 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility was established as a tenet 
of the Roman faith by decree of the Council of the Vatican. 
Already a vigorous opponent of the union between Church and 
State, the Professor refused his assent to the dogma, and 
thus subjected himself to the pains and penalties of formal 
excommunication. With all Protestants, however, as well as 
with the more liberal among his co-religionists, he became ex- 
ceedingly popular as an anti-Papal champion, and received 
many honours both at the hands of the Bavarian Government 
and from foreign societies and institutions. The degrees of 
D.C.L. and LL.D., for instance, were conferred upon him in 
1871 and 1872 by the Universities of Oxford and Edinburgh. 
He presided over the Conference of Old Catholics held at 
Bonn in 1874, and himself drafted the declaration unanimously 
adopted against the orthodox view of the celebration of the 
Eucharist. Even since that date his public appearances have 
been frequent, and one at least of the addresses in the present 
volume was delivered as recently as 1887. The portrait pre- 
fixed, for which Miss Warre acknowledges her indebtedness to 
Mr. Gladstone, presents the idea of a singularly striking per- 
sonality, with eye undimmed and natural force unabated. 

The varied contents of the book reflect the many-sided 
interests of the man in history, literature, and politics, The 


two opening essays on ‘ The Significance of Dynasties in the 
History of the World’ and ‘ The House of Wittelsbach and its 
Place in German History’ are well adapted to display his 
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equal capacity for dealing with the general and the particular, 
while treating the large subject of monarchy in its main outlines 
and tracing the fortunes and alliances of a single royal family 
in detail. Considering the importance and complexity of our 
own dynastic phenomena, however, one is surprised to find the 
English sovereigns dismissed in three or four curt sentences. 
These, with a casual reference to Charles I. and his amours, 
are positively all that Dollinger had to remark upon our 
Plantagenets and Tudors, Stuarts and Guelphs, though he 
enters somewhat fully into the questions connected with the 
royal houses of France and Spain, to say nothing of the Mikados 
of Japan and the Lamas of Thibet. The concluding passage 
of ‘The Significance of Dynasties’ will not be palatable to 
those who look for the universal substitution of the repub- 
lican for the monarchical form of government. With his eye 
so to speak, on the events of an entire century, Dollinger 
sums up his observations in these pregnant words: ‘ The 
dynastic sentiment is too deeply rooted in the nature and 
history of mankind ever to become entirely obliterated. 
Reges erunt in orbe ultimi, 

The most interesting of the literary addresses is the one 
entitled ‘Dante as a Prophet,’ the one we described above as 
having been delivered in the Professor’s eighty-eighth year. 
In a closely reasoned paper Dr. Dollinger lends the weight of 
his name to the opinion of those who hold, with Scheffer- 
Boichorst (aus Dante's Verbannung : Strassburg, 1882), that 
the poet cannot be acquitted of the charge of youthful ex- 
cesses, and that his great work, though primarily a trumpet- 
callto the slumbering peoples of Italy, is secondarily ‘the 
history of a human soul ’—(and that his own)—‘ its aberra- 
tions, conversion, purification, and confirmation.’ With re- 
spect to the mystic animals, the panther, lion, and she-wolf, 
that occur near the opening of the Purgatorio, the Professor 
will have none of the super-subtle explanation of sundry recent 
German and Italian critics, that they typify the three Powers 
deemed by Dante hostile to himself: Florence, France, and 
the Papacy. He maintains with the older commentators that 
they simply ‘represent Pleasure, Pride, and Avarice’: the three 
vices to which the poet had to some extent succumbed in his 
own person. In the same way he rejects the theory that the 
famous vel(ro, or greyhound, which is to drive the she-wolf 
back to hell and thus become the saviour of Italy, symbolises 
a pope or prince, though the latter alternative, according to 
which the ve//ro is identitied with Can Grande della Scala of 
Verona, is very widely adopted. While premising that all 
attempts to decide upon any particular personage would now 
be vain, Dr. Dollinger believes that Dante is alluding to the 
founder of a new monastic order, or perhaps the order itself, 
living under a rule of severe self-discipline and pledged to 
attack avarice in high--and low—places. His criticism, in 
fact, is throughout conservative in tone, and he blows away 
cobwebs, whether of German or Italian spinning, in the breeziest 
fashion. It will be read with pleasure and profit by all lovers 
of Dante ; for although some of its conclusions may be deemed 
antiquated they are always sane and supported by sound and 
living argument. 

‘The Origin of the Eastern Question, an address delivered 
at the festive meeting of the Academy of Munich in July 1879, 
is a weighty and statesmanlike utterance ona subject then, even 
more than now, of the profoundest interest. ‘ The Influence 
of Greek Literature and Culture upon the Western World in 
the Middle Ages’ is a valuable contribution to the discussion 
of an obscure topic, and the same may be said of the papers on 
‘Aventin and his Times,’ and ‘ The Relation of the City of 
Rome to Medieval Germany,’ which are partly theological, 
partly historical, in character. In all the power of selection 
commonly lacking in German writers, in whose lucubrations you 
can seldom see the wood for the trees, is strongly evidenced; and 
in his firm grasp and lucid exposition of a complex theme Dr. 
Dollinger frequently recalls two distinguished English his- 
torians, one living, the other no longer with us—Professor Seeley 
and Sir Henry Maine. Those upon ‘ The Policy of Louis XIV.’ 
and ‘The Most Influential Woman of French History’ were 
evidently not written for oral delivery, and are packed close 
with matter from end to end. In the former Dollinger gives 
a masterly analysis of the motives underlying Lewis's state- 
craft, while in the latter he stands forth as a staunch supporter 
of the much-maligned Maintenon, and challenges, in our opinion 
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with remarkable success, the unfavourable verdict pronounced 
upon her by posterity. No student of European history in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries can afford to neglect 


these striking disquisitions. We can only point to a single 
mistake : the date of the Peace of Ryswick is given (p. 383) as 
1647. It should of course be fifty years later. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Mrs. Martin’s delightful book, Home Life on an Ostrich 
Farm (London: Philip), is proof positive that existence on 
the dry, hot plains behind the coast-line where newcomers to 
the Cape the most do congregate is by no means humdrum. 
Ostrich-farming is more precarious work than lion-hunting ; 
and to enjoy it you must know, and as far as possible love 
your ostrich. Mrs. Martin literally brings that ‘gaunt, un- 
gainly’ bird to the fireside. You watch him break the shell— 
the incubator having now taken the place in hatching out the 
young brood once filled (if you may believe the author) by an 
old Hottentot wrapped in blankets, or by a stout and lethargic 
Dutch housewife ; and you see him giving up the ghost in his 
own peculiar self-willed way. The comedy and even the pathos 
of his life are here : with notes, or droll or valuable or both, on 
the ways of other children of the Karoo, biped and quadruped, 
wild and tame. 

Among the bypaths of history there are few more interesting 
than those which lead us to the study of the Reformation in the 
countries, like Italy, Spain, and France, where it did not suc- 
ceed. In each case there are many noble if obscure life- 
histories to record, together with incident sufficient to furnish 
forth a whole library of romance. In da Aéforme Francaise 
avant les guerres aviles (Paris : Librairie Fischbacher) Madame 
Coignet treats of the French part of the subject. The period 
covered is from 1512, three years after the accession of Henry 
VIIL., to 1559, the second year of Elizabeth’s reign. The story is 
told always with vivacity, though the conclusions on such sub- 
jects as /a Renaissance and la Réforme and /’Eglise gallicane, 
and indeed most of the other matters—are far too positive and 
not at all warranted by the premises. We have pictures of 
the brilliant Court of Francis 1., of the French Church, not yet 
blindly devoted to Ultramontanism ; of Lefébre d’Etaples, the 
great leader of the new movement in his fatherland. Five 
chapters are devoted to a study of the yet greater Calvin. His 
work was to establish a system which ‘ ratde, ctroit, rigoureux, 
monotone, se sauve par son inconséquence, for an explanation 
of which ingenious paradox the reader must be referred to the 
volume itself. 

The French are richly endowed with the gift of instruction, 
and even in their most modest handbooks not seldom display 
a literary touch and a sense of proportion. A new artistic 
series has been recently published entitled Azddiothégue popu- 
laire des Ecoles de Dessin (Paris: Librairie de PArt). The 
volumes are produced under the direction of M. Cogny, are 
efficiently illustrated and cost no more than seventy-five cen- 
times each. Before all they are practical ; but they are readable 
at the same time. In M. Bosc’s /es Jvoires or /es Carrelages 
by MM. Guillon and Monceaux, the beginner will find pre- 
cisely the information he requires ; while within the space of 
ninety pages M. Cuyer has set forth in simple and lucid fashion 
les Elements a’ Anatomie des Formes. Such aseries in English 
would be of the utmost value ; but few of our countrymen are 
gifted with the power of exposition, and we do not think that it 
could ever be satisfactorily carried out. 

The Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson (London: 
Macmillan) is a complete edition in one handy volume of the 
Laureate’s works. The print is somewhat small, but it is 
passing clear, and the soft leather boards help to make the 
volume charming. There is a good portrait of the Master. 
We have also received Chatterton’s Poems (London : Bell), 
being the latest addition to the new issue of the charming 
‘Aldine Edition’ ; the sixth and last volume of the new edi- 
tion of Walpole’s History of England (London: Longmans); 
the judgment of the Court of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in Read and Others v. The Lord Bishop of Lincoln (Lon- 
don : Macmillan), which is a clear reprint, with brief but useful 
supplemental notes ; Hazedl’s Almanac for 1691 (London : 
Hazell), edited by E. D. Price; Zhe Dramatic Peerage of the 
London Stage (London : The General Publishing Co., Limited) 
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compiled by Erskine Reid and Herbert Compton ; 7he Pudlic 
Schools Year-Book (London: Sonnenschein), being the second 
year of publication ; two volumes of the cheap re-issue of 
Kingsley’s Sermons (London: Macmillan) ; a popular edition 
of Basque Legends (London: Unwin), by Mariana Monteiro; re- 
prints of Percy B. St. John’s Zhe’ Polar Crusoes and Mrs. Craik’s 
How to Win Love (London : Dean) ; 7he English Reformation 
of the Sixteenth Century (London : Religious Tract Society), by 
W. H. Beckett, being the most recent volume of * The Church 
History’ series ; a new edition, being the second, of ‘ood for 
the Fat (London: Chatto), by N. E. Yorke-Davies; a new 
edition, being the fifth, of Zhe Electric Light Popularly Ex- 
plained (London: Bemrose), by A. B. Holmes; a popular 
edition of Fairy Tales from Brentano (London: Unwin), by 
kK. F. Kroeker; A Village Priest (London: Trischler), being 
a translation from the French of Henri Chaurin by A. V. Van- 
dam ; a re-issue of the original series of Harry Jones’s Holiday 
Papers (London: W. H. Allen); a third series of the Ezcore 
Reciter (London : Warne), edited by F. E. M. Steele ; a reprint 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s Speeches on the Irish Question (London : 
Sonnenschein) ; Our Boys and Girls at School (Bristol : Arrow- 
smith), by H. J. Barker ; Brothers in Arms (London: Ward), 
by W. M. Watkins, being ‘ Beeton’s Christmas Annual’; the 
annual volume of Zhe Little One's Own Friend (London: 
Dean); the new part of ‘The Pictorial Dickens’ (London : 
Chapman),-comprising the greater portion of Oliver 7wist; pam- 
phlets containing lectures on 7he National Church and tts Kela- 
tion to the People (Edinburgh: Blackwood), by Professor Story, 
and on Colour Blindness and Defective Sight in Relation to 
Public Duty (Edinburgh : Macniven), by Dr. George Mackay. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FICTION. 


A Homburg Beauty. Mrs. Edward Kennard. London: 
White. 3 vols. 

A Life Sentence. Adeline Sergeant. London: Hurst. 
3 vols. 

Friend Olivia. A. ¥E. Barr. London: Clarke. 


Lad and Lass. Translated from the Icelandic of J. P. 
Thoroddsen by A. M. Reeves. London: Sampson Low. 

Pixie. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. London: Ellis. 

Stand Fast, Craig Royston! William Black. London : Samp- 
son Low. 3 vols. 

The Goldsmith's Ward. 

The Secret of the Princess. 
don : Chapman. 


Mrs. Reade. London : Chapman. 
Mrs. Sutherland_Edwards. Lon- 


VERSE. 


Love's Victory. J.A. Blaikie. London: Percival. 5s. 

Oak and Maple. Mrs. Coghill. London: Eden. 

Old and New. W.H. Pollock. London: Eden. 

Poems. J. ¥.O’Donnell. London: Ward and Downey. 3s. 
The Tower of Babel. Alfred Austin. London: Macmillan. 
Wedded in Death. A. E. Hinschelwood. London: Eden. 


TRAVEL. 
The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’ E. F. Knight. 
mans. 10s. 6d. 


London : Long- 


BioGRAPHY. 


Charles Gounod. M. E. Bovet. 
1os. 6d. 

Fathers of Biology. Charles M‘Rae. London: Percival. 3s. 

The Correspondence of W’. A. Miles. Edited by Charles 
Popham. London: Longmans. 32s. 

Viscount Melbourne. Henry Dunckley. London: Sampson 


Low. 3s. 6d. 


London: Sampson Low. 


History. 


History of the Catholic Church. Edited by D. O. Hunter 


Blair. London: Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
The Indian Mutiny of 1857. Colonel Malleson. London : 
Seeley. 5s. 
‘THEOLOGY. 
Peter's Rock in Mahommed’s Flooa. T. W. Allies. London : 


Burns. 
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The Creed in Scotland. James Rankin. London: Blackwood. 
7s. 6d. 


The Seat of Authority in Religion. James Martineau. 
don: Longmans. 14s. 


Lon- 


MISCELLANEA. 


Adeline’s Art Dictionary. London : Virtue. 


A Mid-Lothian Village. 


7S. 6d. 


G. U. Selway. Edinburgh : Water- 


ston. 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. Vi. Edinburgh : Chambers. 
10s. 

Dreamland in History. ‘Vhe Dean of Gloucester. London: 
Isbister. 

English Essays. George Saintsbury. London: Percival. 
7s. 6d. 

Footsteps of Dr. Fohnson. G. B. Hill. London: Sampson 


Low. 3 gs. 


Hints on Cookery. Translated from the French of G. le 


Brasseur by Mary Hooper. London: Blackett. 2s. 6d. 

Marylebone and St. Pancras. George Clinch. London : Trus- 
love. 

Principles of Psychology. William James. London: Mac- 
millan. 25s. 

Studies in Focular Literature. WW. C. Hazlitt. London : 


Stock. 
The Armies of /-urope. Translated from the German of F. 
von Koppen by Count Gleichen. London : Clowes. 


The Autobiography of the Earth. H.N. Hutchinson. Lon- 
don: Stanford. 7s. 6d. 

The Idea of Re-Birth. Francesca Armdale. London: Kegan 
Paul. 

The Philosopher in Slippers. The Author of Three-Cornered 
Essays. London: Blackett. 3s. 6d. 


The Public School Year-Book. London: Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 


The Spirtt and Influence of Chivalry. John Batty. London : 
Stock. 

The Unearned Increment. \W. H. Dawson. London : Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 6d. 


Why Does Man Exist? A.J. Bell. London: Isbister. 


ForEIGN. 

An Account of the Crustacea of Norway. Vol. 1. Part 3. 
G. O. Sars. Christiania: Cammermeyer. 2 kr. 

Analytische Geometrie d. Punktes, der Geraden v. der Kegel- 
schnitte, nach neueren Methoden dargestelit. A. Hanner. 
Prag: Dominicus. !om. 

Apollonit Pergaet quae graece exstant cum commentarits 
antiguis. Ed. et latine interpretatus est I. L. Heiberg. 
Vol. 1. Leipzig: Teubner. 4 m. 50 pf. 

Bibliothéque de la compagnie de Fésus. Nouv. éd. p. Sommer- 
vogel, S.-J.: Bibliographie. Tome 1. Bruxelles : Soc. 
belge de libr. 4o fr. 

Curiosités littéraires et bibliographiques. Ch. Monselet. Paris : 
Libr. des Biblioph. 6 fr. 

David d’ Angers et ses relations littéraires. 
Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 50 c¢. 


M. H. Jouin. 





Der Religuienschatz da. Hauses Braunschweig - Liineburg, 
beschrieben. WW. A. Neumann. Wien: Hélder. 90m. 
Der Stidtebau. J. Stiibben. Darmstadt: Bergstraesser. 

32 m. 
En ‘ Police-Court. WH. France. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 
50 ¢. 


kn Province. J. Pradelle. Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Lrgebnisse naturwissenschaftlicher Forschungen auf Ceylon. 
in den F. 1884-1886. 2. Bd. 4. Hft. P. Sarasin u. F. 
Sarasin. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 22 m. 

Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur von Justinian bis sum 
Ende d. ostrimischen Reiches (5§27—1453). K. Krumbacher. 
Miinchen: Beck. 10m. 50 pf. 

Handbuch der angewandten Optth. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 12 m. 

Historisch-biographische Inschriften altagyptischer Denkmatler. 
H. Brugsch. 5. Bd. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 10m. 

Iuscriptiones graecae Sictliae et Italiae additis graecis Galliae. 
Hispaniae, Britanniae, Germantae inscriptionibus, consilio 
et auctoritate Academiae litterarum regiae borussicae ed. 
G. Kaibel. Galliae inscriptiones ed. A. Lebégue. Berlin : 
Reimer. 90m. 


A. Steinheil u. E. Voit. 
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Jacobi, C. G. F.: gesammelte Werke. 5. Bd. Hrsg. v. K. 
Weierstrass. Berlin: Reimer. 16m. 
Kleine Schriften. Hrsg. v. F. Ruhl. 2. Bd.: Schriften zur 


zur alteren 
Teubner. 


Volker u. 


Leipzig : 


Geschichte u. Literatur der semit. 
Kirchengeschichte. A. v. Gutschmid. 
24 m. 
Olympia. Die Ergebnisse der v. dem Deutschen Reich veran- 
stalteten Ausgrabung. 4. Bd.: Die Bronzen u. die ubrigen 
kleineren Funde. Berlin: Ashes. 
Scritti’ e discorsi politic’ (1849-90). Fr. 


300 m. 


Crispi. Roma: 


Unione Co-oper. tol. 

Sirventes joglaresc. Ein Blick aufdas altfranz0s. Spiel- 
mannsleben. F. Witthoeft. Marburg: Elwert. 2 m. 
40 pf. 

Zur eigenen Lebensgeschichte. L.v. Ranke. Leipzig: Duncker. 
14m. 
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POETICAL WORKS OF LORD 
TENNYSON. Pocket Edition. 


\ New Edition in 1 vol. 18mo, in moroc 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
RELICS OF THE ROYAL HOUSE 


OF STUART. Illu ty Plates in Colours, 
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o binding, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net 


strated by a Series of F 
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an Introduction by JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D., and Descriptive 
Notes by W. Sv. Joun Hore, Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Folio, half-pressed Levant morocco binding, gilt edges, 
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The Edition is limited to 500 Copies for sale in Eng d America. 


f the Stuart Exhibition in 
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ROYAL EDINBURGH: er Saints, 

Kings, and Scholars. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘The 


Makers of Florence,’ ‘ The Makers of Venice,’ etc. With Illus- 





trations by GkORGE REID, R.S.A. Medium 8vo, £1, Is. 
.* Also a Limited Edition on large paper, super r ¢ VO, 50s. net 
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the Reformation. Parr IV. The Modern City: A Burgher Poet—The Guest 


Edinburgh—The Shakespeare of Scotland. 


WITH 182 ILLUSTRATIONS BY HUGH THOMSON. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


By 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A New Edition, with 182 Illustrations 
by HuGHu THomson, and a Preface 7 AUSTIN DoBSON,. 
Uniform with the Randolph Caldecott Edition of ‘ Bracebridge 


Hall’ and ‘ Old Christmas.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*.* Also a Limited Edition on large paper, super royal 8vo, 3os. net. 
BIBLE STORIES. By the Rev. A. J. 


CuuRCH, M.A., Professor of Latin in University College, London, 


\uthor of ‘Stories from Homer,’ etc. With Illustrations after 
JULIUS SCHNORR. Crown $vo, 55. 
By LEWIS CARROLL. 
SYLVIE AND BRUNO. By Lewis 


CARROLL, With Forty-six Illustrations by LIARRY FURNIss. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
*.* The Volume contains 395 pages, nearly as many as in the two 


‘ Alice’ books together. 


THE NURSERY ‘ALICE.’ Containing 


Twenty Coloured Enlargements from TENNIEL’S Illustrations to 

\lice’s Adventures in Wonderland,’ with Text i to 
Nursery Readers by LEwis CARROLL. The cover designed and 
coloured by E. GERTRUDE THOMSON. 4to, 4s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. By Rotr 


BOLDREWOOD, Author of *‘ Robbery Under Arms,’ ‘ The Miner’s 
Right,’ ‘The Squatter’s Dream.’ ‘Three vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Now Publishing in Monthly Volumes, 5s. each. Vol. I. ready. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


ALFRED AUSTIN. A New Collected Edition, in Five Vols. 
crown 8yo, 5s. each. Vol. I. THE TOWER OF BABEL: & 
Celestial Love Drama. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 

‘Few who read this book will fail to be struck by the wonderful insight it displays 

into the nature of the Cardinal's genius and the spirit of his life. —WiLrrip Warp, 
n The Tablet. 


By J. B. BURNE, M.A. 

PARSON AND PEASANT: Chapters of their Natural 
History. By J. B. Burne, M.A., Rector of Wasing. Crown 
Svo, 5s. [Ready. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By Lestiz Keiru, Author of ‘The 
Chilcotes,’ ‘A Hurricane in Petticoats,’ etc. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

‘A perfect story.'—Manchester Examiner. [Aeady. 


THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Tale of a Country Town. 


sy L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘Scamp and I,’ ‘A Girl of the 
People,’ etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Ready. 
‘ Delightfully fresh and winning.’— Scotsman. 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘ The 
etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [AXeady. 


heneum 


A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. 
Vicar’s People,’ ‘ Eli’s Children,’ 


‘His volumes are thoroughly exciting.’—A¢ 


By S. BARING-GOULD.—SECOND SERIES. 
HISTORIC ODDITIES and STRANGE EVENTS. Second 
Series. By S. BarinG-GouLp, Author of ‘ Mehalah.” Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


BARING-GOULD. 


ARMINELL: A Social 
Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ etc. 
JACQUETTA. By 8S. BArinG-GouLp, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OLD COUNTRY LIFE. ByS. Barinc-GouLp, M.A. 
Edition, with 65 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
‘As healthy, wholesome reading, full of breezy life and movement, full of quaint 


stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be published throughout 
the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core. — World. 


Romance. by S. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Author of ‘ Mehalah.’ 


Second 


DISENCHANTMENT: An Every-Day Story. By F. Mase 
Kopinson, Author of ‘The Plan of Campaign.’ Crown 8vo, 
35- 6d. [ Ready. 

‘A remarkable book: one of the half-dozen best novels published during the last 
ten years.’—Star. 

DERRICK VAUGHAN. By Epna Lyatt, Author of ‘ Donovan.’ 
A New Edition, entirely re-set. With Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ELI’S CHILDREN. By G. MANVILLE FENN. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 
. By E. LYNN LINTON. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Chris- 
tian and Communist. By E. LYNN Linton. Tenth and Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo, Is. 


TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
DUMPS AND I. By Mrs. Parr, 


Illustrated by W. PARKINSON. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. by L. 
‘Scamp and I,’ etc. Illustrated by R. 

3s. 6d. [ Ready. 

‘An excellent story. Vivid portraiture of character, and broad and wholesome 


ut life. —Spectator. 


Author of ‘ Dorothy Fox,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 
T. MEADE, 

BARNES. 


Author of 
Crown 8vo, 


lessons abc 


TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. By W. CLARK 
RussELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. Illus- 
trated by GORDON Browne. Crown 8vo, 5s. [ Ready. 


SYD BELTON;; or, The Boy Who Would Not Go to Sea. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘In the King’s Name,’ etc. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. Crown 8vo, 5s. [ Ready. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 


Maps and Plans. By H. ve B. Gippins, M.A,, late Scholar of 
Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘A careful 


sketch.’ / times. 
and from first 


land lucid 
‘ The writer is well informed 
esting.’ —Scots Observer. 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including 
Light, Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, 
: By R. ELiior Sree, M.A 


to last his work is profoundly inter- 


Chemistry, Ileat 
Physto- 


logy, Astronomy, and Geology. 
F.C.S., Senior Natural Science Master in Bradford Grammar 


School. 147 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [School Edition, 


2s. 6d. ] 


BALLADS OF THE BRAVE. Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. LANGBRIDGE. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. [School Edition, 2s. 6d.] [ Just Ready. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


FOOTSTEPS OF DR. JOHNSON (SCOT- 


LAND). By Grorce Birxseck Hitt, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
With about 150 Illustrations, including 18 Heliogravures, sketched on the spot 
by LANCELOT SPEED, and ‘beautifully reproduced by Lemercier and Co., of 


Paris. 
EDITION DE LUXE. Limited strictly to 150 Copies—roo for the United 
Kingdom and so for America. Bound in plain boards, uncut edges, £7, 7s. net. 


ORDINARY EDITION. 1000 Copies, bound in half-morocco, gilt tops, 


uncut edges ; price per copy to subscribers, £3, 3s. net. 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, KG. by 


James ANTHONY Frovupe, D.C.L. Being the First Volume of the ‘(Queen's 
Prime Ministers’ Series. Edited by Sruart J. Retp. With Portrait. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘We believe that Mr. Froude’ s estimate of Lord Beaconsfield, on the whole, will 


be the one accepted by Puan: Standard. 

VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By Henry DuNCk- 
Ley, LL.D. (‘Verax’). Being the Second Volume of the ‘Queen's Prime 
Ministers’ ‘Seties Edited by Stuart J. Reip. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. { Just Ready. 


NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


OVER THE TEA-CUPS: A Series of Papers of 


Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. By Dr. OLIVER WENDEL! 
Hovmgs, Author of ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ ‘One Hundred 
Days in Europe,’ etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET AND HENRY JAMES. 


PORT TARASCON : The Last Adventures of 


the Illustrious Tartarin. By AtpHonse Dauper. Translated by HEN 
James. Numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Myrbach, Rossi, ee 
Montégut. Square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHARLES GOUNOD: His Life and Works. 


By Marie AnNxeE Bovet. With Portrait and Facsimiles, demy 8vo, cloth, 
ros. 6d. 





Two NEW BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 
THE PURCHASE OF THE NORTH POLE. 


A Sequel to ‘ From the Earth to the Moon.’ Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


THE FAMILY WITHOUT A NAME. Fully 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








BEVIS: A Tale for Boys. By Reman Jerrenits, 


Author of *‘ Amaryllis at the Fair,’ etc. New Edition, edited by G. A. Henry. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW YORK TO BREST IN SEVEN HOURS. 


By Anpre Lavrie, Author of ‘The Conquest of the Moon,’ etc. Fully Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


STORIES OF STRANGE ADVENTURES. 


Sy heccatinann Mayne Rep, and others. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
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ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 


By 


W. E. HENLEY. 


Price §s. Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 


LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND, W.C. 


5s. PIX IE 5s. 


AND 


THE HILLHOUSE FARM. 
BY 
MRS. GERARD FORD. 


Profusely Illustrated by J. CADENHEAD and FLORENCE M. Cooper, 
Cloth Gilt. 
The Best Christmas Story for Children Published. 
LONDON : 

CILBERT ELLIS & CO., 11 Clement’s Inn. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd., 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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NEW ATLAS AND GAZETTEER BY J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. 

The Royal Atlas and Gazetteer of Australasia. By J. G. BARTHOLO- 
MEW, F.R.G.S. Imperial 8vo, cloth. Containing 28 Maps, General Geographical Statistics, 
and Desc riptive Gazetteer. Bound in cloth extra. Price 12s. Also to be had bound in 
leather back, cloth sides. 


The Graphic History of the British Empire. From Celtic Times to 


ws Present Day. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Tables. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 


Evangelical Theology. A Course of Popular Lectures. By A. A. Hopce, 


D)., Protessor of Theology, Princeton. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price ss. : 

Seusine of the Pilgrim. The Great Rest-Word of Christ. mt oa 
MACDUFIF, D.D., song yr of ‘ Morning and Night Watches,’ ‘Gloria Patri,’ etc. ith carmine 
borders. Royal 18m a. Price 2s. 6d 

Dictionary of Idiomatic English Phrases. By James Main Dixon, 
M.A., F.R.S.1 , cloth extra rice 3S 

Loyal Hearts. A Story of the some of “Good Queen Bess.) By Evetyn 

VERETT-GREEN, Author of * The Heiress of Wylmington,’ et Crown &yv cloth extra 


Atiean ‘Walsh. A Story of To-Day. By Constance Evetyx. Crown 8vo, 
thextra. Pr 
La Rochelle ; or, The Refugees. A Story of the Huguenots. By Mrs. F 
VILSON., Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Price 4s 


Fritz of Prussia. Germany's Second FE mperor. 3y Lucy Taytor, Author 


* The Children’s Champion, and the Victories he Won,’ e Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 4s 
The Stories of the Trees. Talks with the Children. By Mrs. W. H. 
Dyson, Author of ‘Apples and Oranges,’ etc With Illustrations. Post sve, cloth extra 


Price 3s. 6c. 


Stories in American History. By Henrietta CuristiAN WRIGHT 


With Illustrations. Post 8vo, clothextra. Price 3s. 6d. ; 
Stories in English Literature. By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 
x loth extra ’rice 2s. 6d 
Kibboo Ganey or, The Lost Chief of the Copper Mountain. A 
ot Travel and Adventure in the Heart of Africa. By WALTER WENTWORTI Post 


oth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 


Dulcie’ s Love Story. By Evetyn Everettr-Green, Author of ‘ Dulcie’s 


Little Bro Bvo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d 
Birdie’s Resive, and How it was Accomplished. A Story for 
Children, By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of ‘ Temple's Trial,’ et Post 8vo, cloth 


extra. Price 2s. 6d, 


In » Country Manse. Reminiscences of Life and Work. By Rev. J. W 


AYLOR, D.D., Flisk. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d 
The Blacksmith of Boniface Lane. By A. L. O. E., Author of ‘ Beyond 
the Black Waters,’ * Driven into Exile,’ etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra Price as. 6d 


T. NELSON & SONS’ NEW EDITIONS. 


Journal of a Voyege Round the World of H.M.S. ‘ Beagle.’ 
By ete go DARV With 16 Full-page and 6 Double- age lil stration 
th extra Price 4s 
Wanderings in South America, etc. By Cuaries} Waterton, Esq 
With 16 Ii) I h extra Price 4s 
The ‘Story, of our Lighthouses and Lightships. De scriptive and 
Fditi 1 Illustrations r . cloth 
jo Pri e 3s 


Bracebridge Hall; or, ‘The Humourists. By Wasnixcton Irvine 


With Steel Vignette Title Pos o, cloth extra. Price 2s 
The sketch- Book. By W. ASHINGTON IrvinG. With Steel Vignette Title 
Post &vo, cloth extra. Price 2s The Author's Revised Edition, 


Descriptive Catalogue, Post Free, on Application. 


T. NELSON & SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND New York. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


IN DECEMBER. 
THE LAUREATES COUNTRY. Scenes connected with the Life of 


Alfred Lord Tennyson. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH With 15 Copper-Piates, and many 





other Engravings of Places connected with the Poet and his Work, from Drawings by 
EDWARD HULI Price one guinea, cloth Large-paper copies (150 only) price three 
guineas 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

FROM CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL’S. By JusTIN M‘Carruy, 
M.P. With 12 Plates, and many other Engravings of Street S enes in London, from Draw 
ings by — PH PENNELL. Price one guinea, cloth. Large-paper ,copies (100 only, price 
4:2, 125. 06 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. By W. C. LErroy. With 
many Illustrations after A. BRUNET DEBAINES and H. TOUSSAINT. New Edition, price 
6s., cloth 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME FOR 1890. Being the first volume of the 


New Series. With 36 Copper-Plates, and a large number of other Illustrations. Price 355., 
cloth ; or 42s., half-morocco. The New Series has been in many ways improved, and the 
12 numbers form a very handsome volume, which, being quite complete in itself, makes a 
beautiful present for any one with artistic tastes. Some volumes of the old series are still to 
be had, but many have become scarce. 


EVENTS OF OUR TIMES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By General Sir EDWARD HAMLEY, 
K.C.B. With Portraits of the Emperor Nicholas, Lord Raglan, General Todleben, and 
General Pelissier, and 5 Maps and Plans, price 5s. Large-paper copies (250 only), 10s. Od 

* Sir Edward Hamley has exceptional qualifications for the task he has undertaken. His * War 
in the Crimea, is a well-knitted historical narrative, written by a competent critic and well-informed 
observer. — 7 tmes. 


‘In a popular book of page nanages to give his reader firm grasp of the whole affair 
from the diplomatic c misunc Aerate an ii n - wit h “ hit began to the sanguinary carnage with which 
it ended.’—Leeds Mercury. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE INDIAN MUTINY OF 1857. By Colonel MALLESON, C.S.I, 


With Portraits ot Lord Clyde, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir H. Havelock, and Sir ]. Outram, and 
4 Maps and Plans, price 5s. Large-paper copies (250 copies), price 10s. 6d 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
A YOUNG MACEDONIAN IN THE ARMY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH A With 16 Illustrations from the Ant que, price §s., cloth 
‘A charming book, charmingly illustrated.’— #add Mall Gazette 


MRS. THRALE (AFTERWARDS MRS. P102ZI). By L. B. SEELEY, 


M.A. With9 Copper-Plates after Hogarth, Reynolds, Zoffany, etc. Price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
Large-paper copies (150 only), price 21s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
FRESH FROM THE FENS; or, Three Lincolnshire Lassies. A Story. 
By E. WARD. With 8 Illustrations. Price 5s., cloth, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
LADY GREY OF SILVERDON. by E.S. EL_uiorr, Author of *Copsley 


Annals,’ etc. Price 1s., cloth. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., Lim., Essex Street, Strand, 
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Cassell and Company's Announcements. 





NOTICE.—A_ Seconn Evirion of ‘The LIFE, LETTERS, 


FRIENDSHIPS of RICHARD 


Houghton,’ by T. Wemyss Rein, zz 2 


already been called for. 


The ‘Times’ says :— 


‘No more agreeable volumes have appeared for many a day than the 
two which deal with ‘ The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard 
Monckton Milnes, First lord Houghton.’ The volumes which his 
biographer has compiled are a perfect storehouse of interesting things, 
grave and gay, political, philosophical, literary, social, witty. At 
every page we meet with distinguished men and women; with letters 


from and to, or conversations with, the men and women who have | 


played leading parts in the vast and complex history of the past three- 
quarters of a century. Politicians, poets, philanthropists, historians, 
novelists, men of the world—they all knew Monckton Milnes, were 
liked and appreciated by him, and wrote to him, or received from him, 
the letters which have been preserved, and which can be read in these 


volumes,’ 


The ‘Observer’ says: 


‘Space forbids us to say more than this—that for wealth of anecdote, 
pleasant literary and political gossip, for a moving and brilliant pano- 
rama of the best society of our time, we know of no recent biography 
that can be named in rivalry with Mr. Reid’s ‘ Life of Lord Houghton,’ 


and 
MONCKTON MILNES, First Lord 


vols., price 325., has 


The ‘Athenzeum’ says :— 


‘Mr. Wemyss Reid has produced an excellent and most entertaining 
book about one of the kindest of men, and most really estimable in 
spite of faults which lay upon the surface. Lord Houghton is allowed 
by his biographer to tell his own tales, and right well he tells them ; 
and the volumes, which would seem to need no lightening, are further 
brightened by some amusing letters from other persons. It is high 
praise, but deserved, to say that Houghton’s old friends will be satisfied 
with this book, and that those who did not know him, or had but a 
mere acquaintance with him, will read it feeling it to be fair and truth- 
ful, and by reading it will have their opinion of the man, if they. have 
formed one, raised.’ 


The ‘Spectator’ says :— 

‘These charming volumes are more interesting than most novels, 
and fuller of good stories than any jest-book. Mr. Wemyss Reid has 
done his work admirably, has inserted nothing he should not, and 
omitted nothing he should retain ; so that for once we have piquancy 
without ill-nature, and gossip which will neither raise scandal nor give 
pain. The Life is a perfect repertozrve of anecdotes, almost invariably 
of interest, which turn up in the most unexpected way.’ 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. By Sir Ropert STAWELL BALL, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. Illustrated by Chromo Plates and Wood-Engravings. 
Popular Edition, 12s. 6d. 


STAR-LAND : Being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of 


the Heavens. By Sir Roperr Srawevt. Batt, LL.D, F.R.S., F.R.AS. 
Illustrated. Third Edition, 6s. 


LONDON STREET ARABS. By Mrs. II. M. Sranttry (Dorothy 
Tennant). Containing a Collection of Pictures handsomely printed, with 
Borders in Tints, from Original Drawings by Dororny TeNNANr. Third 
Edition, cloth gilt, 5s 

THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. (Yearly Volume.) Containing 
36 Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the Day, from Photo- 
graphs by W. and D. Downey, Photographers to the Queen. With Biogra 
phical Sketches. 15s. 


LECTURES ON CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. By the Right 
Rev. ALFRED Barry, D.D., Assistant Bishop of Rochester, late Primate of 
Australia, 3s. 6d. 


THE LAW OF MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT. By Epwarp 


Cuter, THomas Eustace Smitn, and Freveric FE. WEATHERLY. 3s. 6d. 


DISRAELI IN OUTLINE: Being a Biography of the late Earl of | 


Beaconsfield, and an Abridgment of a!l his Novels. Containing Lists of Prin- 
cipal Characters, Plots, Remarkable Passages, Criticisms, et By Fk. CARROLL 
Brewster, LL.D. 7s. €d. 


NATURE'S WONDER-WORKERS. Being some Short Life Histories 
in the Insect World. By Kate R. Love ci. : 


MAGIC AT HOME. By Professor HorrMman. 
THE WORLD OF ADVENTURE. Volume II. With numerous 
Original Illustrations. Containing 768 pp., 9s. 


JOURNAL OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Cheap Edition. Translated 


from the French, with Introduction, by MATHILDE Buinv. 7s. 6d 


llustrated, 5s 


Fully Ilustrated, §s. 


NEW 


THE PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN. With a Series of Magnificent 
Illustrations from Original Designs made on the spot by Leading Artists of the 
day. Vol. I., cloth, gilt edges, £2, 2s. 


CASSELL’S PICTURESQUE AUSTRALASIA. With upwards of 1000 


Original Illustrations. Complete in 4 vols., 7s. 6¢. each. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART VOLUME FOR 1890. With 12 Etchings 


and Photogravures, and several hundred beautiful Wood-Engravings, 16s. 


ABBEYS AND CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. Descriptive, 


Historical, Pictorial. With numerous Original Illustrations. Series II., 21s. 


CELEBRITIES OF THE CENTURY. Cheap Edition. Being a Dic- 
tionary of the Men and Women of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Lioyp 
C. SANDERS. With Contributions by Eminent Authorities. 10s. 6d 


ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN. Cheap Edition. A 
Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applications of Electricity in Modern 
Life. With nearly 850 Illustrations, gs. 


CASSELL’S CONCISE CYCLOPADIA. 


numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH WRITERS. By Professor HENRY Morey, LL.D. Vol. 
Vis 5s. 

THE YEAR-BOOK OF COMMERCE FOR 1890-91. Second Year of 
Issue. Edited by Kenric B. Murkay. 5s. 

GAUDEAMUS. One Hundred Songs for Schools and Colleges. Edited 
by JOHN FARMER. 55. 


CASSELLS FOPULAR ATLAS. Containing 24 Coloured Maps and 


24 pages of Statistical Information. 3s. 6d. 


New and Cheap Edition, with 


OBJECT-LESSONS FROM NATURE. By Professor L. C. MIALL. 
Fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL BOTANY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. by }. R. 


Jackson, A.L.S., of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 3s. 6d. 


VOLUME OF THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE,’ 


OTHELLO. 


Illustrated with a Series of Exquisite Photogravures from Original Drawings by FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A. 
Now Ready, price £3, ros. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, 


Containing particulars of upwards of One Thousand Volumes published by Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY, 
ranging in price from 8d. to 50 guineas, will be sent on request, post free, to any address, 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED TABLE-BOOKS. 
—* PICTURES: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 


. P. Manarry, M.A., D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Author of 

I social Life in Greece,’ ‘ Greek Life and Thought,’ Rambles and Studies in 
Greece,’ etc. With 2 Maps and many Illustrations, imperial 8vo, handsome 
cloth, gilt edges, 8s. ; or in morocco, elegant, 28s. 

et nquestionably the best book of the kind which has yet appeared. Dr. Mahaffy 
knows Greece as few Englishmen know her.’'—S?. James's Gazette. 

‘We linger over the pages of text and illustration, and no doubt many will be 
similarly fascinated if they adopt our advice to read and mark every snteigg of thi 
one of the most delightful books of the ‘‘ Pen and Pencil Series.” ’"—Queen 

* Altogether a very charming volume.’—Saturday Review. 


LONDON PICTURES: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the Rev. Ricnarp Lovett, M.A, Author of ‘ Norwegian Pictures,’ * Irish 
Pictures,’ etc. Profusely illustrated, imperial 8vo, handsome cloth, gilt edge 
8s. ; or in morocco, elegant, 2 

‘ The handsome form of the book, with its admirable printing, is fully justified by 
the interesting nature of its contents.'— 77s. 

‘This pleasant, chatty account of London—with just enough archeology and 
history to instruct and yet not to bore—is the very book to interest both the 
dweller and the visitor to the metropolis.’—Record. 

‘One of the best books written on London. The style is graphic, the usual, 
humdrum statistics are happily absent, and historical and geographical London is 
portrayed in a most interesting manner. The book is nicely printed, well bound 
and is admirably suited for presentation.’ —Metropolitan. 








BOOKS FOR LADS AND MAIDENS. 
THE GIRL’S OWN INDOOR BOOK. EFiited by CHARLEs 


PETERS. 528 pages. With over 150 Illustrations. Cloth boards, gilt edges, 8s 
‘It has almost every characteristic of an encyclopedia but its dryness.’ 
Manchester Examiner. 
‘A complete repertory of female occupation.'— 77»es. 
‘Our girls who profit by the teaching will certainly be as useful in domestic life 
as ornamental in Society.'—Grafhic. 


INDOOR GAMES AND RECREATIONS. A.) Popular 
Encyclopedia for boys. Edited by G. A. Hurcuison. Including Chapters by 
J. N. Maskelyne, Lieut.-Col. Cuthell, Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N., Rev. A.N 
Malan, M.A., C. Stansfield-Hicks, Dr. Stradling, and others. With many 


Engravings. A splendid Gift-Book or Prize for Boys. 528 pages. Cloth 
boards, gilt edges, 8s. 
‘No more valuable gift-book could be chosen for young people with active 


brains.’—Saturday Review. 


THE GIRL’S OWN OUTDOOR BOOK. Containing Practical 


Help on Subjects relating to Girl-Life when Out of Doors or when absent fron 
the Family Circle. Edited by CHARLES Peters.  Profusely illustrated 
Cloth boards, gilt edges, 8s. 
‘ An excellent compendium of open-air games and exercises.'.—Saturday Review. 
‘ A very nice book to look at, and one which every intelligent girl will be gl 
possess." —Queen. 


THE BROOK and its BANKS. by the Rev. J. G Woop, 
Author of ‘ The Handy Natural History,’ etc. etc. With many Illustrations. 
Imp. 16mo, cloth, gilt, 6s. 

‘ Few writers have done so much to familiarise boys and girls with the simple 
facts of natural history as Mr. Wood, for he always painted the inhabitants of fields, 
forests and rivers from actual eye-witness, and pressed home his lessons by cheery 
anecdotes sure to be remembered.’—-Graphic. 








RECENT BOOKS. 


EVOLUTION, MODERN IDEAS of, as RELATED to 
REVELATION and SCIENCE. By Sir J. Wittiam Dawson, C.M.G., 
LL.D., F.R.S., Author of ‘ Acadian Geology,’ ‘ The € hain of Life in Geolo 
logical Time,’ ‘ Egypt and Syria; their Physical Features in Relation to Bible 
History,’ etc. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“It embodies the thoughts of an eminent geologist on some of the chief flaws 
and discrepancies in what he justly styles the ‘* hypothesis” of evolution. If there 
is anything calculated to arrest the cocksure young scientist, who is always the 
young man in a hurry, this book will do it. Perhaps nothing but a counter-blast 
and Sir William Dawson's book is too well reasoned to deserve the term—can be 
expected to shake the unfaltering confidence of the middlemen of science, who 
purvey Darwinism, or what they consider to be Darwinism, to the intelligent 
multitude.’—Saturday Review. 


ANCIENT EPHESUS, MODERN DISCOVERIES on the 
SITE of. By the late J. T. Woop, F.S.A., Author of ‘Discoveries at 
Ephesus, including the Site and Remains of the Great Temple of Diana.’ 
‘ By-paths of Bible Knowledge,’ No. 14. With 13 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


EARLY BIBLE SONGS. 3y A. W. Dryspae, M.A. 


‘ By-paths of Bible Knowledge,’ No. 15. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
HEALTH at HOME. By Dr. Atrrep T. Scuorietp. A 
Useful Book in every house. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


WHAT to READ at WINTER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Part 1.—Verse. Part I1.—Prose. Part III.—Stories, Pictures, and Parables 


in Verse for Sunday Readings. Part I1V.—Sunday Readings in Prose. 
Edited and Arranged by the Rev. Frep*rick LANGpRipGE, M.A., Author of 
‘Sent back by the Angels,’ ‘ Poor Folk’s Lives,’ etc. Each vol. cloth boards, 
1s. 6d. 


‘We are sure these readings will be welcomed wherever the audience has not 
been demoralised by over-much of the comic.’—Guardian, 


PIONEERS OF ELECTRICITY: or, Short Lives of the 


Great Electricians. By J. Munro, Author of ‘Electricity and its Uses. 
With Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


HOW LONDON LIVES: the Feeding, Cleansing, Light- 


ing, and Police of London. With Chapters on Post Office and other Institu- 
tions. By W. J. Gorpon. ‘The Leisure Hour Library,’ New Series, No. 1. 
With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


FOUNDRY, FORGE, and FACTORY. By W. J. Gor oon, 
‘The Leisure Hour Library,’ New Series, No. 2. With many illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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BOOKS PU BLISHED BY 


W. &R. CHAMBERS. | 


VOL. VI. NOW READY. 
CHAMBERS’S a A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with Maps and Wood 
I iv as Vee 


ngravin vi erial 8v jEntirely New Edition. Vols. L, II, IIL, 
VI. ar now Ready. 











Price 1os, each, cloth; 1 each, half-morocce 
s also being issued in Monthly Parts, Price is. each 
Th A tical, scientif I rtist ibjects have been entrusted to specially a 
ilified writers, whose articles are, as a rule, entirely new It is already evident that the new : 
. ] I V hes redit on its itor ar s 
I he he Spectator i 
Many uishe Ww be four n he t of tributors, a t rti 
h f e while « r fa Da ( nicle 
l ‘ epart! c ril wl 1 of s] h een 
largely enliste to make the article mplete synopses of the latest knowledge.'—Shefiela 
raefender 
CHAMBERS’ 8 SOUREAL. voL FOR 1890, containin My Shipmate I se,’ by W. CLARK 5 
nume Short Stories an I y Eminent Writer Papers 4 
M ern ray Popular nce 1 other to f it interest Now Re a ng : 
— OF DAYS. A Repertory of Popular Ant ties, I ore, Curious Fugitive and Inedited 
*yeces, Ocdit of H n Lif ( racter I sorately I trated with Engravings 
2 \ , t £1, 1 Half-Calf 
ee OF ENGLISH pn name Being a History, Crit nd Biographical, of 
’ Ir Time with Sy} mens their Writings 
til vad i witl p rtraits 2 vols th, 2 ; half lf, 27 ‘ ee 
JOSIAH MASON: A | r y, with Sketch f the History of the Steel Pen and Electro 
Plating Trades. By JOHN THACKEI BUNC!t With Portrait and Illustrations. Price 
‘ This isav h ul man rary It may, indeed, 
be regarde pre-eminently a biography for the r veneration star 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the Fs hI guage nt g Etyn y, Pronuncia 
tion, and M ys; Etys f Nar fi Words and Phrases from the Latir 
th Greek, a1 M m Foreign I t Abbr ti ; List of M 
BENEFICENT AND USEFUL LIVES; ng Liv f Disting 1 Philant pists. With 
GREAT eee = hg concen ng t fT . Lord Armstrong 
ae : 1 i : r 7 oan M. 1 eray, rH B mer 
acep AND GREAT WCMEN A Book Queen Victor Florer Nightingale 
I Ir Bee r Stov ( rlotte | te, Mr H , Dorothy, 
p t r 6d 
GREAT HISTORIC EVENTS. I Conquest of India, Indian Mutiny, French | ition, the 
HISTORICAL CELEBRITIES 0 r Cromwe Washington, Napoleon Bon Duke 
LITERARY CELEBRITIES. Wor Car ‘ Moore, Jeffrey. I trate é 
—. SRAVEL — ot a RE Lieutenant Greek ] Thomson, 
—— OF EDINBURGH. Py! CHA? Choe With Portr a Jilustr 
— OF SCOTLAND PRIOR TO BURNS the T Edited by R 1 CHAMBERS 
ae ie a ADVENTURE lor e, Captain John Smith, Good Knight 
ard, sar i trate -. 
OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS. The Dog, Cat, Horse, and Flephant. Iustrated 
AILIE GILPOY: A SCOTTISH STORY. By Witttam CHAM! Laois. @ 
ESSAYS, TAMILIAR AND HUMOROUS By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D In two vols 
th, h 2s 
CHAMBERS’S COOKERY FOR YOUNG HOUSEWIVES. New Filit Edited by ANNIE 
M. GRI First-Class Diplomée, South Ke wton f ker} ( h, 1s 


NEW SERIES OF CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


Cloth, with Illustrations. 


THEIR HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS: A Tale for the } By EDNA LYALL. Aut 
ef ul Wel et 1 

THE GREEN CASKET, anc Other Stor By Mr MOLI R Authorfl 1 

zcs. Byt Author of * J lie,’ * Tip-( es ‘ 1 

"HE STEADFAST GABRIEL: A Tale of W rv By MARY How 
I 

THE SWAN'S EGG. By Mrs. S.C. HA 

FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS: A B fl rGames. Iu 

PERSEVERANCE AND SUCCESS: | Life of W Hutt 1s 


MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY, and LIFE OF A SAILOR BOY. : 
UNCLE SAM’S MONEY-BOX. By Mrs. S. ¢ 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row. London : 
and Edinburgh. 





Now READY: PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


FROM 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 

A, J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. 
C. S. PARNELL. Tuomas KEITH. 
Lewis Morris. SARASATE. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. Lorp WOLSELEY. 

. H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. 
AuGustTus HARRIS. Mr. JusTicE HAWKINS. 
JAMES M‘SNEILL WHISTLER. Str G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Sir F, LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. HARCOURT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 

‘Will set hero-worshippers shrieking. . . . A book so clear and so packed with 
insight as this must needs be a palpable hit. —.S¢. James's Gazette. 

‘ Brimful of good things, brilliantly p yhrased.’ St. Stephen's Review. 

‘Clever personal sketches. . The whole series is most readable and entertain 
ing. —Glasgow Herald. 

“Not much in our line. . . . Many are decidedly clever.'—A thenaum. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C, rl 
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NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS FOR PRESENTS.” F'RIERND OLIVIA, 


’ 
ENGLISH PROSE: Its Elements, History, and Usage. by A QUAKER STORY of the time of THE COMMONWEALTH 
JOHN EARLE, M.A., Rector of Swainswick ; formerly Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College ; 
Profess S in the University of Oxford; Author of ‘The Philology of the | B M LIA AR 
Ho oS oe ig lag a aalaaaaeelaliuanamaa dual y AMELIA E. BARR. 
* Will be read with delight by every British man of letters. . . . The book is at once a treasure- 


house of useful information and a noble specimen of the art which it expounds with rare lucidity 
ind completeness.'—Datly Telegraph. 





PRICE SIX SHILLINGS 
THE RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New Author, Crown 8vo, 6s. | - 


* Taken as a narrative, without the suggestion of the marvellous, the novel is nothing else than 


admirable... . As a book of ac ag it contains passages of singular interest. . . . No one wh ) LETTER FROM THE QUAKER POET. 
begins to read ‘* The Rajah's Heir” but will read it to the end with an ever-growing interest ; and 4 
J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


he will do well, for it is a noble and inspiriting book.’—Padd Mail Gazelle 
NEW EDITION OF MAZZINI'S LIFE AND WRITINGS. AMESBURY, Mass., ov. 12, 1890. 
On December 23d, Volume III., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., of the My DEAR FrRIEND,—But for failing health and sight, which make even a brief 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOSEPH MAZZINI. Volumes | "°¢@ painful effort, I should long ago have told thee how much I admire thy 


L., IIf., and V. will be entitled ‘AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL AND POLITICAL,’and Volumes | FRIEND OLIVIA. I read it as it appeared in The Century, and marvelled at its 

IL, IV, and VI. ‘CRITICAL AND LITERARY.’ admirable portraiture of the early Quakers and their times. As a Quaker, I heartily 
*. This Edition will be completed in Six Volumes, issued at Monthly intervals. thank thee for it. 

‘Should meet with a wide demand.’ —Pad/ Mali Gazette. I shall read it again in book form, though my eyes do not allow me to use them 

‘No intelligent thinking man should fail to possess them.'— 7e Séar. much. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. Let me tell thee that, though I do not read but sparingly any new literary works, 


New Edition. With all the Illustrations of the former Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. I have read every book of thine with great interest. I congratulate thee on their 


HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. By Ricuarp Jerrertes, | &°* *Ucces: and am gratefully thy sincere friend, 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, AND STREAM; Being the Notes 
ofa Naturalist. Edited by J. A. OWEN. Crown &vo, ss. 0 THER NO VELS BY AMELIA E. BA RR. 


LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-l.aw, ‘In descriptive writing, in simplicity and gracefulness of style, and in perfect 


GRORGE G. BoMPAS. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. mastery over her characters, Mrs. Barr can hold her own with any living English 


nov lis '—Gla TOW rak 
NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL LIFE. By snail rsasersanen 


the late FRANK BUCKLAND, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, §s.; gilt edges, 6s. 





JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


In a variety of handsome cloth bindings, or bound uniformly. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE PARIAH. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘ Vice Versa.’ Crown | The Last of the Macallisters. Paul and Christina. 


8vo, 6s. Woven of Love and Glory. The Squire of Sandal Side. 
, po . Aine: ? Feet of Clay. The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 
Poe SE mee HAGGARD, Author of ‘King Solomon's Mines,’ | tne Household of M‘Neil. | Between Two Loves. 
: , . A Border Shepherdess. | A Daughter of Fife. 
ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. HumpHry WarD, Author of | In Spite of Himself. | Jan Vedder's Wife. 


* Miss Bretherton,' etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. The Harvest of the Wind. 
A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF ELIZABETH A CHEAP EDITION of Mrs. Barr's Popular Novel, Jan Vedder’s Wife, 
BARRETT BROWNING. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. is also issued in paper cover, price 1s. 6d. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. First and Second Series. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d, each London: . dames CLARKE & C0., B and 14 Fleet Street. 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA: An Essay towards a Better 


Apprehension of the Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, Popular Edition, With a New 


fice Crown too | CHAPMAN & HALLS” NEW BOOKS. 


GOD AND THE BIBLE: A Sequel to ‘Literature and 





Dogma.’ By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular Edition. With a Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ERNEST RENAN’'S NEW WORK. 
ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM : with other Essays. | THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE: Ideas of 1848. Bk 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD, Popular Edition. With a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d ERNEST RENAN. Demy 8vo, 18s. [7his Day 
CULTURE AND ANARCHY: An Essay in Political and | WITH STANLEY’S REAR-COLUMN. By J. Rose 
Social Criticism. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, as. 6d Troup. With Portraits and Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, 16s. E 
MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Uniform Edition. Each ‘This is much the best written of all the volumes that this lamentabk- 
Volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. Price 6s. each expedition has inspired.’ —The World. 
ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. — New and Uniform | WANNETA THE SIOUX. By Warren K. Moorenran 
Edition. This’ Edition comprises 16 Volumes, crown 8vo, ss. each, and contains 3 Portraits ; With Illustrations from Life. Large crown 8vo, Os. 
of Mr. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. The Volumes can be had _‘ This 1s a remarkably well-written and interesting account of life among 
bound in Sets, or separately. the Sioux tribe of Red Indians. ... - \ most attractive book.'’—Glasgox 
Also Mr. BROWNING'S last Volume, ‘ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts.’ Eighth Edition Herald. 
Lep. 8vo, §s. 
CITY BOYS IN THE WOODS; or, A Trapping 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL Venture in Maine. By HENRY P. WELLS. With 137 Illustrations. 
WORKS. New and Uniform Edition. 6 vols. in set binding, small crown 8vo, 5s. each. : Crown 4to, price gs. i : ’ 
Vol. VI, * AURORA LEIGH, can also be had bound in a separate volume. This Edition ‘A story of American adventure. . . . The scenes are in the picturesque 
is uniform with the recently completed New Edition of Mr. Browning’s Works. It contains | Wilderness which . . . stretches beyond the Canadian frontiers, The 
5 Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations volume is delightfully illustrated.’—Saturday Review. 


sapiens THE GOLDSMITH’S WARD: A Tale of London 
City in the Fifteenth Century. By Mrs. R. H. READE. With 27 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. , Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This Day 


THE STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, Ios. 6d. each. NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray'sjWritings not before collected, with many 


additional Illustrations. THE SECRET OF THE PRINCESS: A Tale of 
THE LIBRARY EDITION 24 vols. large crown $vo, hand- Country, Camp, Court, Convict, and Cloister Life in Russia. By Mr- 
. . Aly , —_— aA . > " . "Tws> " 7 7 
somely bound in cloth, £9: or half-russia, marbled edges, £13, 135. With Illustrations by the SU THERLAND EDWARDs. Two vols. crown 8vo. : 
AUTHOR, RICHARD DOYLE, and FREDERICK WALKER ‘If you wish to read a really graphic and accurate story of things and 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d, each people as they really exist in the land of the Tsar, I should counsel you at 
THE POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontis once ad — for Mrs. Sutherland Edwards's capital novel.’—‘ G. A. S.," in 
piece to each vol., scarlet cloth, gilt top. £3, 5s. ; and in half-morocco, gilt, £5, 10s eaay mes. 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. AN HONOURABLE ESTATE. By Lov1Isa Crow. 
THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. I'wo vols, crown 8vo. 
bound in cloth, £ 4, 11s. ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, £8, 8s. on = . mile crown aw 
*. * The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. SUNDORNE. By BERTHA THOMAS. Two vols. crown Svo. 


‘There are many reasons why ‘‘Sundorne” should make not only a 


THE POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. in handsome ebonized case, | Success, but a sensation. . This remarkable story . . . is intensely 


£2, 128. 6d. interesting. . . , Every se nte nce is full of vitality, and does something t 
*.§* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut’edges, 1s. 6d. each, wards completing a really power ful and able work of fiction: one of the 
Ot te paper cover, 28. each cleverest novels of the day.'—Court Journal, 
IN LOW RELIEF: A Bohemian Transcript. ly 
Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a Ci py af MORLEY ROBERTS. Two vols. crown 8vo. 5 Ue S ; 
their Catalogue, post free, on application. ‘We seldom come across a book so clever as ‘‘In Low Relief,” and at 


the same time so rich in those graces which are of much more value than 
mere cleverness. '—Sfectator. 


LONDON: 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limited. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'’S LIST OF BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 
THE VIKINGS IN WESTERN CHRISTENDOM, 


A.D. 789-888. By C. F. Krary, Author of ‘Outlines of Primitive Belief.’ 
With Map and Tables. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

‘His work presents on a broad canvas a powerful and, in the main, a true and 
vivid picture of the growth of the new and the death of the old Europe.’—Scotsman. 
‘RIP VAN WINKLE'S’ LIFE. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH JEFFER. 
SON. With many Full-page Portraits and other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, 16s. 

‘He never writes anything in bad taste: he is never prosv ; and though he has 
produced a volume of very substantial size, he leaves the reader at the end dissatis- 
fied, and eagerly ‘“‘asking for more.” ’—Manchester Examiner. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 

WITH THE BEDUINS: A Narrative of Journeys 
to the East of the Jordan and Dead Sea, Palmyra, etc. By Gray HI. 
Sixty-eight Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. 

‘Mr. Hill's book is altogether apart from the ordinary run of volumes of travel in 
the Holy Land, on account alike of the vividness of the style, the novelty of scenes to 
which it introduees us, and the thrilling interest of many of its incidents.’—Scotsman. 


NOW READY, VOL. V. OF ‘THE ADVENTURE SERIES.’ 
THE BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF 


AMERICA: being an Account of the Famous Adventures and Daring Deeds 
of certain Notorious Freebooters on the Spanish Main. Edited and Illustrated 
by Howarp Pye. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
VOLUME XXVII. OF ‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.’ 
MEXICO. By Susan Hatt. Maps, Illustrations, and Index. 


Crown 8vo, fancy cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Series on application. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA. By 


Professor PASQUALE ViLLaAr!. Translated by Linpa ViLLari. Portraits and 
Illustrations. Two Volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 215. 
‘Not only a masterly portrait of Savonarola, but a graphic and picturesque de- 
lineation of a very remarkable period of Italian history.’—a// Mall Gazette. 


VIOLIN CHAT FOR BEGINNERS. by Rev. A. H. 


Raikes, M.A. Small square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Just Ready. 
DREAMS. By Otive Scurerner, Author of ‘The Story of an 


African Farm.’ Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt, 6s. 

ConTEnTs.—1. The Lost Joy. 2. The Hunter. 3. The Gardens of Pleasure. 
4. In a Far-off World. 5. Three Dreams in a Desert. 6. A Dream of Wild 
Bees. 7. In a Ruined Chapel. 8. Life’s Gifts. 9. The Artist’s Secret. 1o. I 
Thought J Stood ——. 11. The Moonlight Fell Across my Bed. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. Volume for 


1889-90 (Nov. ’89—Oct. '90). In Two Parts, richly bound in red cloth, gilt, 
price 8s. each. 
Illustrated Lists of Books suitable for Presents and Prizes post free on application. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Now Ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 1os. 6d. 


SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE SMOKE: Being 


Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
Mate, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and Egyptian Cam- 
paigns. With Portrait of the Author, and 8 large Illustrations by S1iDNEY PaGET, 
War Artist to the ///ustrated London News in these Campaigns. 
LORD CRANBROOK writes: ‘Mr. Male’s personal knowledge of the events makes his 
interesting book more valuable.’ 
Large post 8vo, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS IN GERMAN PRISONS: Being 


Reminiscences during and after the Franco-German War. By Canon E. GueErs, 
Army Chaplain to the French Forces. 

The work is illustrated with Portraits of the leading actors in these terrible scenes. The thrill- 
ing narrative helps one to realise the self-denial and heroism of those who gave up much of the 
comfort of this life to tend the sufferings of the sick, wounded, and helpless soldiers suddenly in- 
terred in fortress and hospital. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s. 


SOUVENIRS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE; or, The Last 


Days of the Court of Napoleon. By the ComT& pE Maucny, formerly 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet Minister is full of anecdotes relating 
to all that passed amongst the Court and Society, the Clubs and the Theatres, in the reign of 
Napoleon 111. ; also numerous Portraits and particulars as to the lives of all the celebrities of the 
period, 








Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price ss. 


THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Consisting of Twenty-Nine 
Fairy Tales. Translated from various languages by ANTHONY R. MonTAcsa. 
With 34 Illustrations by RicHarp Dove, a Memoir of Doyle, and an Intro- 
duction by a Member of the Folk-lore Society. 

Fcap. 4to, handsomely bound, cloth, price ss. 

BERGE’S COMPLETE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
ANIMAL, MINERAL, and VEGETABLE KINGDOMS. Edited by R. 
F. CrawForp, F.S.S. With 16 large exquisitely Coloured Plates, containing 
over 250 Animals and over 100 smaller Illustrations. 

This is the most complete book of any yet issued on this subject, inasmuch as it deals fully with 

Birds, Beasts, Reptiles, Insects, Trees, Plants, Minerals, Fossils, etc., each part of the subject 

being profusely illustrated, thus showing at a glance the appearance of the object described. 


Handsomely bound in cloth boards, 4to, price 2s. 6d. 


UNCLE DUMPIE’S MERRIE MONTHS. By Roserr 


St. Joun Corver. : : 

A most amusing Story, told in lively Verse, showing the Adventures of Uncle Dumpie and his 

Nephews and Nieces in the Channel Tunnel. With 12 Humorous Full-Page Illustrations, and 
numerous smaller ones, by J. H. ROBERTS. 

Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 6s. 
BISMARCK INTIME: His Life and Character. By A 
FELLOW STUDENT. J : 

This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with most interesting and characteristic 
anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor, from his childhood upwards. 


Cloth, handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 1os. 6d. . 
By MADAME CARETTE, Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie. 


INTIMATE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COURT OF 
THE TUILERIES;; or, The Eve of an Empire's Fall. 
THIRD EDITION. Price 6s. Large post 8vo. By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MY MISTRESS THE EMPRESS EUGENIE;; or, Court 
Life at the Tuileries. 
LONDON: DEAN & SON, 160A Fieet Street, E.C. 
OFFICE OF ‘DEBRETT’S PEERAGE,’ ETC. 








OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF LIBRARY BOOKS 

_ withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at GreaTLy REpucED Pricgs, 
contains upwards of 2000 Works in Travet, History, BioGraruy, THEOLOGY, 
PortRy, etc.; Ruskin’s and ARBER’s PusLicaTions, Books on ANGLING, SporT, 
and OrNiTHOLOGY, Bound Volumes of MAGAZINES, and over 1200 RECENT 
NovEts. A/soa SPECIAL CATALOGUE (No. VI.) of ANCIENT AND MopERN 
Booxs in Various Classes of Literature (over 1100 titles) including ForEIGN 
LITERATURE (40 fages). &B& Gratis and Post Free to any Address. 

*.* New Library List of the most recent Books in Circulation, with Terms 

of Membership and other particulars, free by post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 Castr_e Streer, EDINBURGH. 








A MONTHLY LIST 


OF 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
is sent to Book-buyers Post Free on application, by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
SoutH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
ALL FOREIGN BOOKS of any importance on Sale as soon as possible. 


THE RIALTO 
AND CITY REVIEW. 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 








Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 155 
Agents: Edinburgh, MeNnziks AND Co. ; Glasgow, Porrsous Anb Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 

‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

* Tue Riacto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GREsHAM Housg, OLp Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. | 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 





— B ELTS, 


__ I NVIGORATORS, 


— —_- a = 
_ eceaactnis 
earn, — Etc 

For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—sth May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. ‘The poor man for whom I| bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
trom rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’—6¢h October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, anv 12 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 


MAITLAND 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application, 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





E NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 
Freperick GREENWOOD. l Wm. ARCHER. 
Davip Hannay. | Sir Gzorce DovGtas. 
W. E. Hen ey. Dr. FEevxin. 
W. B. Years. 


WALTER WuvTE. 
Cosmo MonxkKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD Forster. 
Epmunp Goss. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. MacLaren Cossan. J. M. Barrig. 
Sheriff Campion. Francis WatTT. 
HuGu HA isurtTon. Dr. RicHArD GARNETT. 
Sir W. G. Simpson. Rupyarp KIPLING. 
Horace HutcuHinson. | S. STEPNIAK. 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. | T. W. Russett, M.P. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPuerson. May KenpDaALt. 
A.ice MEYNELL. Granam R, Tomson. 
Eustace BALFour. ANDREW LANG. 

James Pavn. 


A. C. SWINBURNE. 
Cuas. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 
H. S. C. Everarp. 


The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. 
Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 

which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 
R. L. StevENson. Sir J. E. Mitvats. 
A. J. BaLrour. F. J. FuRNIvALL. 
Josern CHAMBERLAIN. Emre Zora. 
Lord RosesBery. The Lorp Cuier- Justice. 
Lewis Morris. Sir CHar_es HAtveé. 
Tuomas Keitu. Cardinal Newman. 
Sir Georce Otto TREVELYAN. ‘ Gyp.’ 
Henry Du Pré Lasoucnerg. Sir James HANNEN. 
J. A. Froupe. A. C. SwinBuRne. 
Wa ct WHITMAN. W. E. GLapsTone. 
Josgru Lister. Cardinal MANNING. 
H. M. STANLEY. Count Von Mo.rke. 
H. Riper HaGGarp. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
Tom Morais. Mr. Justice Hawkins. 
Henrik IBsEn. Joun Morey. 
Rosert BRowninc. AuGusTE Ropin. 
M. CuHarcor. Sir JosepnH Evcar Bogxm. 
The Duke oF ARGYLL. A. K. H. B. 
Henry IrvINnG. Sir Wa. V. Harcourt. 
Cuarves STEWART PARNELL. W. S. GILBERT. 
Prince BisMARcK. C. H. SpurGEon. 
W. G. Grace. CHARLES K&ENE. 
Pore Leo x111. BisHor oF PETERBOROUGH. 
Fortun& vu Borscosry. W. D. Howe ts. 
ANDREW LANG. The Lorp Justice-GENERAL. 
Rupo.tpn VircHow. | GeorceE Lewis. 
Sir Freperick Leicuton,?.R.A. | WiiuiaM BLAck. 
JouHANNES BRAuHMs. ‘GENERAL’ Bootu. 
Le Brav’ Genera. Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Grorce MEREDITH. ALPHONSE DAuUDET. 


SARASATE. Mark Twain. 
A. G. E1rre.. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
W. T. Steap. Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 


Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
SALVINI. 

M. Guy pE MAuPASSANT. 
Sir HERBERT S. OAKELEY. 
G. J. GoscHen. 

Lorp TENNYSON. 


Genera! Sir Frepericx Roserts. , 
GeorceE R. Sims. 
Aucustus Harris. 

Archdeacon FARRAR. 
ArTHUR W. PINERO. 

General Lorp Wo se ey, V.C. | 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall. 


To Lonpon READERS. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER is onsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 


Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc.; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 
Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon ; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 gy ae ae Hammersmith ; 
and at the Srreet Stalls at the Royal Courts of a: ma urlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s Mouse (Poultry), etc. 


Notick To LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 12 FLEET STREET. 





OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 














Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 

FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 

OLD SHIRTS fine Irish Linen 2s., or with very best Irish 
Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned free ready to wear. 


Sample New White Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 38. 9d., 4% 9d., 5s. od., 
or 6s. 9d. Gent.’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, ainy shape, 2s. od. half dozen, post free. 


Hand-Knit by Donegal Peasantry, warm, durable, 
| 4 SOX and comfortable, 2 pairs, post free, 2s. 6d. Men's 
_Knickerbocker Hose, 2 pairs, post free, 3s. 9d., 
4. od., 5s. gd., or 6s. 9d. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants, Vests, al Cardi- 
gan Jackets. Now very cheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. 
Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handk/s., and all kinds Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 








Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands, 





| i AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, oe 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK'S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 
MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET—F/fs7 Floor. 























TODD & CQ., W *#42 55 CROSSES 
FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





— 


JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 


BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 
Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
mS lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 








Magnificently situated. 


Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 


™ Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds. 
= Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 





THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoAcH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


es. 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG ae & O M PA N ; a 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 





MAK=S THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 

STRONGEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 

AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 

IS THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK e THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE * en eh 

CSEES, oto. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 

A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 

EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 

FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 

NOURISHINC. EXTRAOT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract, 
COOKERY BOOKS ( (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 

DONS — GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 

a eee International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 
y NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIAGE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


el 1 RANKIN'S 


oer que e 


ae | CORK MATS 


Spe EI - zi (Same as used by Lorpv Satissury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Z Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 






























Ws) 
\ 


CAUTION—/"ferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 


WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. DUTCH BULBS. 











MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, a Ae 
Coal and Coke Merchants, VAN VELSEN BROTHERS, 
37 LOTHIAN ROAD. waste ant ' 
WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton. HOLLAN D. . 
mone — ng Coal, - . - 2s 6d. . 
rownieside and Stepends ' ‘ B ' . ‘ > ‘ a 
on RN lr Our ‘Triumph’ Collection for Spring-Gardening, containing 
Eoniemes ane, ; ; . ; : ‘ - 18s. 6d. 1200 extra selected bulbs, viz.: 
awfield and Virtuewe ° ° ° : ‘ ; s. 6d. : 
Fauldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kiltongue, ; ; _ . : 3s. 6d. | 5° Hyacinths, finest mixed. | 50 Grape Hyacinths. 
Riddled Small Coal (17s. 6d.); Haywood, . : . 16s. 50 Tulips, Single Early. | §0 Single Snowdrops. 
Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) ; Screened Nuts, ; : 25 = Single Late. 50 Scilla Sibirica. 
Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . 19s. 6d. 2 Double Early 25 Gladioli 
N.B.—The above are Casu Prices, and ‘include all Charges for Cartage and 5 ses ‘ ‘oe ° — 
Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of | 100 Spanish Irises. 100 Narcissi Poeticus or ‘ Phea- 
Salen will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 25 English Irises. sant’s Eye.’ 
Wagon Loads (Five ax Sixpence md Ton less than the above Rates. 400 Crocus in 4 distinct colours. | 25 Polyanthus Narcissi, finest 
ISTRICT OFFICES— i 
STOCKBRIDGE 18 N.-W. Circus PLAcE, P.O. 100 oe aa | ag colours. 
NEWINGTON.—49 NewincTon Roap. 50 Single Anemones | 50 Winter Aconites. 
MORNINGSIDE—102 MornincsivE Roap, T.O. 25 Large Double Anemones. 
HAYMARKET—18 HayMarKeET TERRACE. Will be sent immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. value £1. Half of the 
GRANGE—31 Marcumont Roap, T.O. above quantity for 11s. For other collections, etc., please ask for our complete 
od September 1890. Telephone No. 227. Catalogue, which will be forwarded free on application. 
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